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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  teriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fait.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  Mling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr.  If  he  teUs  the  crimes  of  greed  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  telU  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dit  Fo>. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  is  in  Servia  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  being  decided,  and  in  Servia  things 
are  so  uncertain  as  to  defy  prediction.  “  As  a  Servian, 
I  am  for  war ;  as  a  Minister,  I  am  for  neutrality !  " 
Dr.  Ristich,  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry  at  Belgrad, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  a  few  days  ago.  Lengthy 
letters,  from  writers  of  different  views,  which  have 
reached  us,  mention  that,  among  the  more  wealthy  and 
intelligent  classes  of  Servia,  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  of  the  warlike  enthusiasm.  They  fear  that,  by 
joiniDg  in  the  fray,  they  might  get  Austro-Hungary  as 
weU  as  Turkey  on  their  back.  One  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  predicts,  therefore,  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Ristich 
Cabinet.  In  this  case,  he  says,  Marino  witch  would 
come  in  again.  Among  the  Servian  people  at  large 
great  excitement  and  unsettlement  continue  to  prevail. 
The  very  correspondent  who,  from  anti- Slavonian 
feeling,  speaks  of  the  “theatricality  of  the  popular 
manifestations,”  says,  in  his  last  communication,  that  a 
storm  seems  to  be  brewing.  The  transplacement  of  the 
Skupschtina  from  Kragujewatz  to  Belgrad  appears  also 
to  point  to  forthcoming  internal  troubles.  The  strength 
of  the  war  party  and  of  the  peace  party  changes,  to 
conclude  from  the  letters  of  our  correspondents,  with 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurgents. 
In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  young  Milan  is  about  to 
celebrate  his  marriage. 

Nobody,  not  even  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  can  presume 
to  know  what  our  Prime  Minister  will  do  if  war  should 
break  out  in  Eastern  Europe ;  but  meantime  having 
completed  his  visits  to  the  peerage,  he  is  comporting, 
himself  as  tranquilly,  gracefully,  and  hyperbolically  as  a 
patriarch  under  his- own  vine  and  fig-tree.  It  is  said  to 
be  Mr.  Disraeli’s  custom,  when  he  is  not  entertaining 
such  children  of  Philistia  as  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  to 
roam  through  the  beautiful  woods  of  Hughenden,  eating 
sandwiches  and  reading  the  Daily  Telegraph.  This 
week  he  has  been  celebrating  the  restoration  of  “  God’s 
house  in  the  parish  of  Hughenden,”  making  graceful 
speeches  about  “  the  beauty  of  holiness”  and  “  the  pure 
Protestant  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,”  compli¬ 
menting  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  his  “  beneficent,  mild, 
and  genial  rule,”  and  expressing  his  confidence  that  Sir 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt  “  will  maintain  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  an  illustrious  family.”  It  is  very  mali¬ 
cious  of  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  to  poke  fun  at  his  guests  when 
he  knows  it  will  be  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The 
member  for  Oxford  seemed  not  to  like  it ;  it  would  be 
<iifficult  to  conceive  a  worse  example  of  ungracious 
flippancy  and  cumbrous  jocularity  than  his  reply  to  the  | 


toast  of  his  health.  Did  Mr.  Disraeli  wickedly  take 
him  by  surprise  ?  Did  he  invite  the  Goliath  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  as  a  foil  ?  Is  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  has  been 
rumoured  before,  in  training  for  the  reversion  of  the 
Conservative  leadership  ?  It  Sir  William  is  anxious  to 
get  the  prophetic  mantle  when  Mr.  Disraeli  is  caught 
up  to  the  heaven  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  must  look 
sharp.  He  is  very  far  from  having  it  at  present. 


It  is  said  that  the  French  Cabinet  proposes  to  stake  its 
existence  on  the  vote  by  Scrutin  de  Lisle  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  meets  in  November.  Whether  the  report  be  true 
or  not,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  those  who  are  re¬ 
solved  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  this  system  of 
voting  will  be  influenced  by  it.  The  Left  would  rather 
see  the  Government  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Broglie 
and  a  Fourtou  than  yield  on  a  question  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Republic.  The  Scrutin  d" Arrondisse^ 
ment  means  a  broad  field  given  to  local  influence  and 
electoral  corruption ;  and  public  opinion  is  so  firmly 
bent  on  Liberalism  that  it  will  prefer  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  should  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  dishonest 
Conservatives  than  that  voting  by  lists  should  be  lost, 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  Conservative  party. 


An  unpleasant  incident  is  likely  to  bring  into  clear 
view  the  disreputable  and  injurious  character  of  the 
trade  in  smuggling  that  we  foster  under  the  guns  of  the 
Gibraltar  forts.  A  Spanish  coastguard-boat  seized  a 
French  ^  vessel  laden,  as  the  Spaniards  allege,  with 
tobacco  for  contraband  importation  into  Spain ;  but  ^ 
cording  to  the  French  and  English  version  of  the  affair, 
the  seizure  was  made  in  British  waters  where  the  Spanish 
flag  had  no  authority.  On  the  latter  view  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  English  gun-boat  Express  acted,  for  he 
sent  an  armed  launch  to  stop  the  guarda-costa  and  her 
prize,  a  proceeding  which  the  Spanish  crow  resisted.,  and 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued  a  Spanish  sailor  was  killed. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Madrid  Government  intend  to  make 
a  representation  about  this  matter  to  the  English  Foreign 
Office;  but  as  the  Spaniards  were  probably  quite  as 
wrong,  according  to  the  technical  interpretations  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  they  were  in  the  oases  of  the 
TomadOf  the  Queen  Victoria^  and  the  Deerhound^  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  serious  controversy  will  follow.  It 
is  worth  the  while  of  our  Government,  however,  to 
enquire  whether  smuggling  under  the  protection  of  our 
forts,  and  with  an  easy  refuge  in  British  waters,  ought  to 
be  encouraged jby  the  military  authorities  at  Gibraltar. 


The  currency  agitation  in  the  United  States  has 
seriously  alarmed  commercial  circles  both  on  the  other 
side  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  State  of 
New  York,  by  the  Conventions  of  both  its  great  parties, 
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has  pronounced  against  paper  currency,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Democraia,  who  are  still  the  winning  party, 
have  declared  for  inflation  in  Pennsylvania  and  O  hio. 
These  declarations  have  given  the  Ohio  election  great 
importance  in  a  political  sense,  and  the  leading  men 
among  the  Republicans,  setting  aside  their  internal 
diflerences,  have  set  themselves  to  combat  the  dangerous 
heresies  of  the  Democratic  inflationists.  W e  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Schurz,  who  withdrew  for  a  time  from 
public  life  when  the  State  of  Missouri  chose  an  obscure 
Democrat  in  his  stead  as  their  representative  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington,  has  returned  and  has  delivered 
at  Cincinnati  a  speech  which  is  regp-rded  as  the  ablest 
appeal  to  the  healthy  instincts  of  American  popular 
sentiment  that  has  yet  been  made  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  not,  however,  yet  rid  of  the  apprehension  that 
the  inflationists  may  win  in  Ohio,  and  if  they  do  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  panic  on  this  side  of  the  water 
among  the  holders  of  American  securities. 

The  Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Society  has  awarded 
certain  small  sums  to  the  survivors  of  the  Mistletoe^s 
CTcw  to  replace  lost  clothes.  They  have  also  sent  SI.  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Turner,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  one  of  their  members.  So  far,  all  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  amounts  may  be  somewhat  small,  but 
the  resources  of  the  Society  are  not,  wo  believe,  very 
large,  while  they  have  many  calls  to  meet.  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  has  also  behaved  very  liberally  in  the  matter ; 
while  the  Admiralty  donations  to  the  two  widows, 
although  elogged  with  conditions  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hush-money,  are  by  no  means  parsimonious. 
All  that  now  seems  required  to  satisfy  the  public  is  a 
statement  of  the  sums  which,  we  have  been  informed  on 
authority, were  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mrs.  Turner 
by  command  of  the  Queen.  Of  course,  no  one  doubts 
that  in  such  a  painful  matter  Her  Majesty  would  act 
with  the  liberality  becoming  her  exalted  position  and 
well-known  kindliness  of  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  in¬ 
formation  is  necessary,  to  assure  the  public  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  maintenance  has  been  secured  for  the  two  widows. 
Otherwise,  it  would  bo  incumbent  on  a  nation  which 
has  subscribed  considerably  more  than  1,000Z.  to  Captain 
Webb  to  do  something  for  those  whose  bread-winners 
have  been  killed  through  the  fault  of  officers  employed 
in  the  national  service. 


The  Army  Medical  Department  appears  to  be  iu  a 
somewhat  inchoate  condition.  Owing  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  with  which  that  pet  hobby,  the  “unification 
system,”  is  being  ridden,  our  soldiers’  lives  are  trusted 
a  good  deal  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  According  to 
the  theory  of  the  thing,  they  ought  to  live  for  over  under 
the  new  regulations,  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  create  military  Methuselahs.  Unfortunately, 
they  obstinately  decline  this  longevity,  perhaps  because 
the  ])leasures  of  existence  in  the  ranks  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  enthralling  to  render  the  prospect  of  long  life 
desirable.  At  a  recent  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  private 
belonging  to  the  78th  Highlanders,  who  had  committed 
suicide  while  temporarily  insane,  it  came  out  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  under  the  care  of  no  less 
tlian  nine  different  doctors  within  one  month.  If  ^hat 
was  not  enough  to  “  unify  ”  the  poor  devil  into  a  state 
of  lunacy,  wo  fail  to  imagine  any  possible  means  by 
which  that  desirable  end  could  bo  compassed.  Most 
people  find  one  medical  attendant  sufficiently  exasperat¬ 
ing,  if  not  trying,  to  health.  But  to  bo  experimented 
upon  by  two  fresh  Galens  every  week  for  a  month  could 
have  no  other  result,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  than  total 
wreck  of  mind  and  body.  Wo  are  therefore  glad  that 
the  coroner  severely  censured  a  system  “  which  seems 
specially  devised  to  frustrate  sound  professional 
treatment.” 


The  Germans  of  the  United  States,  who  steadfastly 
supported  the  Union  and  Emancipation  cause  during 
the  war,  keep  to  the  right  side  also  on  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  question.  “  It  is  what  everyone  expected,”  says  a 
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leading  Bepublicau  organ  at  New  York,  “to  find  so 
thoughtftil  and  intelligent  a  part  of  our  population  as 
the  Germans  foremost  in  the  support  of  a  sound  cur¬ 
rency  and  in  the  denunciation  of  the  alarming  schemes 
of  the  inflationists.”  This  correct  view  is  taken  by  the 
German-American  population  quite  irrespective  of 
party.  In  Ohio,  the  German  Democrats  have  energeti¬ 
cally  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  financial 
resolutions  of  the  platform  of  the  party  with  which 
they  otherwise  go.  The  Democratic  Central  Committee 
of  the  Germans  at  New  York,  meeting  at  the  Teutonic 
Assembly  Rooms,  has  now  adopted  an  even  more 
strongly-worded  declaration  in  the  same  sense.  It  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  financial  policy  which  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Democratic  state- conventions  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  Imperial  State  to 
“arrest  the  tide  of  inflation  and  repudiation  which 
threatens  to  invade  the  country  and  involve  it  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  dishonour,  and  ruin.”  The  German  Demo¬ 
crats  of  New  York  point  to  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  great  commercial  countries,  as  examples  to  be 
imitated.  The  mass  of  Germans  in  the  United  States 
belong,  however,  to  the  Republican  party,  which  is  in 
the  main  sound  on  this  currency  question.  It  may  be 
useful  to  note  here  that  of  late,  especially  in  Ohio,  an 
alliance  between  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  has  been  formed,  against  which  the 
German-American  press  rises  with  all  its  energy.  On 
this  point,  too,  the  Republicans  represent  the  better 
principle.  Another  distinctive  feature  between  “  Demo¬ 
crats  ”  and  “  Republicans  ”  is,  that  the  former  lay  stress, 
in  their  platforms,  on  State  sovereignty,  whilst  the 
latter  aim  at  making  the  Union,  through  its  Congress, 
the  paramount  power.  State  sovereignty,  in  Democratic 
parlance,  means  the  withdrawal  of  Union  troops  and  of 
a  great  deal  of  Union  control  from  individual  States. 
If  that  were  granted,  some  Legislatures  iu  the  South 
might  soon  pass  labour-laws  which  would  practically 
annul  the  emancipation  of  the  coloured  race. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  delegates  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government,  who  had  met  in  Committee  at 
Vienna  with  those  of  the  Austrian  Government,  have 
shown  great  readiness  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  com¬ 
mercial  matters.  A  common  customs  tariff*,  as  regards 
import  duties,  has  been  fixed,  without  delay.  It  is  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  commercial  treaties  with  other 
countries.  The  tariff  forms  a  compromise  between  the 
Hungarian  free-trade  tendencies  and  the  more  protec¬ 
tionist  views  of  the  remainder  of  the  Monarchy.  Had 
the  expected  split  occurred  on  this  commercial  question, 
it  would  have  been  used  by  the  so-called  “  Slavonic 
Court  Party  ”  at  Vienna  as  a  pretext  for  an  infraction  of 
the  Parliamentary  privileges  of  Hungary,  Count 
Andrassy’s  carefully-worded  explanations  of  his  policy 
in  the  Herzegovinian  affair,  which  has  just  been  re¬ 
ported,  show  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  intrigues  still 
carried  on  by  the  military,  aristocratic,  and  clerical 
party  which  favours  the  idea  of  an  annexation  of  Sla¬ 
vonian  territory  as  a  means  of  injuring  the  Liberal 
cause  represented  by  the  German  Austrians  and  the 
Itfagyars.  A  large  administrative  reform  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Rayah  is  Count  Andrassy’s  parole.  Annexation 
of  tlie  Horzogovina  and  Bosnia  to  Austria  is  the  desire 
of  the  military,  reactionary,  and  Roman  Catholic  cabal. 
A  new  Slavonian  State-— if  possible,  under  Russian 
protectorate  and  subvention — is  the  aim  of  the  agents  of 
the  Czar. 


An  atrocious  crime  has  been  committed  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  and  as  the  victim  was  a 
French  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  culprits  will 
bo  brought  to  condign  punishment.  M.  Edmond  Rigan- 
deau  was  the  owner  of  a  great  sugar  factory  at  Santiago, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  peaceable  and 
respected  citizens  of  the  colony.  A  band  of  anti-revo¬ 
lutionary  volunteers,  under  Brigadier  Valera,  entered 
the  factory  on  pretence  of  making  a  search  for  fugitive 
rebels,  and  carried  off  M.  Rigandeau  with  them  when 
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they  left  the  place.  A  few  yards  away  they  shot  him 
in  cold  blood.  The  French  and  English  consuls  at  once 
telegraphed  for  the  presence  of  vessels  of  war  to  protect 
the  other  European  residents,  and  the  former  addressed 
a  sharp  demand  for  e^lanations  to  the  commandant. 
The  answer  was  that  Kigandeau  had  merely  been  ar¬ 
rested,  but  that  he  had  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
and  had  so  drawn  the  fire  of  the  soldiers  upon  him.  It 
is  alleged,  however,  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  shot 
through  the  forehead,  and  as  he  was  not  likely  to  run 
backwards  when  trying  to  get  away  from  his  captors, 
the  fact,  if  proved,  brands  their  story  as  a  fabrication. 
It  is  believed  that  the  French  Government  has  insisted 
on  a  full  enquiry. 

The  Bavarian  Chambers  have  been  opened  without  a 
speech  from  the  Throne.  The  King,  in  other  words,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  a  House  of  Deputies  in  which  there  is 
an  Ultramontane  and  reactionary  majority,  though  a 
majority  of  but  two — as  proved  already  by  the  election 
of  a  Speaker.  Government,  we  learn,  intend  getting 
as  quickly  as  possible  through  Budget  and  similar 
questions,  and  then  to  prorogue  the  House.  Should  the 
majority  traverse  this  programme  by  a  resolution  hostile 
to  full  national  unity  and  religious  freedom,  there  will 
be  a  speedy  dissolution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  M.  Louis  Blanc 
expresses  his  views — more,  perhaps,  than  when  he  seeks 
to  apply  them — it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  the  logical 
strength  of  his  argumentation  and  the  lofty  aim  of  his 
creed.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  his  oration  at 
the  Republican  banquet  at  Saint-Mande,  in  celebration 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1792.  He  made 
no  allusion  to  his  difference  with  M.  Grambetta;  he 
merely  stated  in  eloquent  and  dignified  terms  a  pro¬ 
gramme  which  M.  Gambetta,  as  every  French  Republi¬ 
can,  would  subscribe  with  both  hands.  In  the  abstract 
Louis  Blanc’s  general  creed  is  the  same  as  that  of  his 
younger  coreligionnaire]  it  is  only  in  the  application 
that  they  differ.  Wo  have  no  doubt  M.  Grambetta 
objects  to  a  presidency  of  the  Republic  *,  but  he  ques¬ 
tions  whether  the  time  has  come  for  the  realisation 
of  the  democratic  programme  in  its  fullness.  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  however,  abhors  compromise  ;  he 
believes  compromise  leads  to  concession,  and  that, 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  concession  will  lead 
to  the  loss  of  the  Republic.  In  his  speech  the  Repub¬ 
lican  orator  abstained  from  making  refiections  on  the 
two  lines  of  policy  severally  represented  by  himself  and 
byM.  Gambetta;  he  contented  himself  with  retracing 
the  history  of  !^publican  institutions  in  France,  and 
saying  what,  in  his  mind,  the  Republic  should  be.  He 
showed  the  danger  contained  in  the  theory  of  two  cham¬ 
bers  in  a  country  like  France,  where  no  class,  or  interest, 
or  political  necessity,  can  justify  the  creation  of  a  Senate  ; 
and  he  manifested  equal  repugnance  for  a  President, 
who,  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  may  convert  the 
powers  entrusted  to  his  hands  into  a  personal  rule. 
After  paying  a  tribute  to  the  First  Revolution  and  the 
body  which  promulgated  its  reforms,  the  orator  con¬ 
cluded  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  patriotic  Frenchmen  on 
behalf  of  justice  and  liberty.  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  scheme 
may  be  premature,  but  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  in 
the  French  Republican  party  at  least  ono  man  to  point 
the  road  to  be  followed  afterwards. 

The  opposition  which  Dean  Stanley  is  said  to  be 
offering  to  the  granting  of  a  music  and  dancing  licence 
for  the  new  Aquarium  at  Westminster  is  very  unworthy  of 
his  reputation  for  liberalism.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  can  be  his  grounds  for  such  a  course  if  he  is 
acting  independently  and  not  under  pressure.  At  a 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Aquarium  Company,  explained  that  the 
dancing  licence  was  meant  only  for  the  benefit  of  children 
in  the  afternoons ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  intended  for 
grown-up  people  in  the  evenings,  and  staid  Ehiglish 
people  had  so  far  forgotten  their  habits  as  to  make 
public  dancing  under  the  eye  of  the  octopus  a  fashionable 


amusement,  where  would  have  been  the  harm  ?  Why 
Dean  Stanley  should  object  to  music  is  quite  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Wo  know  ho  did  not  use  to  think  music 
dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men ;  is  ho  suspicions  of  its 
effects  on  the  morals  of  the  fishes  ?  We  expect  next  to 
hear  that  the  Dean  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  Devil¬ 
fish  himself,  as  a  fish  of  doubtful  character.  When  the 
neighbours  of  the  new  Aquarium  remember  the  miser¬ 
able  rookeries  which  the  handsome  Aquarium  building 
has  replaced,  they  ought  to  have  an  additional  motive 
for  not  putting  vexatious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
management. 

The  Times  on  Tuesday  makes  a  ludicrous  blunder 
upon  the  real  merits  of  the  case  of  the  solicitor  Talley, 
who  was  tried  and  sentenced  last  week  at  tho  Old  Bailey. 
The  offence  of  Talley  was,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  a  witness  who  had  been  bound  over  in  recog¬ 
nisances  to  appear  at  tho  trial  from  so  appearing,  thus 
attempting  to  defeat  the  prosecution  and  tho  interests 
of  justice.  This  is  an  indictable  misdemeanour  at 
common  law.  The  Times  confusedly  calls  this  offence 
an  attempt  to  “  compound  a  felony,”  and  on  this  raises 
the  question  whether,  though  tho  actual  compounding 
is  an  offence,  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  equally  so.  This 
is  a  mistake ;  compounding  a  felony  implies  the  receipt¬ 
ing  or  giving  of  a  consideration  in  return  for  an  ab¬ 
stention  from  prosecution — a  purchase  of  an  export 
facto  right  to  commit  a  felony.  Talley’s  offence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  He  endeavoured  to  suppress 
a  witness.  For  this  he  might  have  been  summoned  and 
committed  by  a  Judge  for  a  contempt  of  Court,  without 
trial.  Ho  was,  however,  indicted  for  tho  misdemeanour 
of  attempting,  by  bribery  or  intimidation,  or  undue  in- 
fiuence,  to  prevent  a  witness  from  giving  evidence  for 
tho  Crown  in  a  prosecution. 

Last  week  tho  town  of  Falaise  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  this  week,  on  the  27th,  the 
town  of  Darlington  celebrated  the  birth  of  a  power 
which  has  done  more  to  change  the  face  of  the  country 
and  affect  its  destinies  than  the  Norman  Conquest. 
When  we  look  at  a  railway  map  of  England,  with  its 
network  of  lines  covering  the  body  of  it  and  reaching  to 
every  comer,  it  seems  hardly  cr^ible  that  it  is  only 
fifty  years  since  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic.  It 
is  not  a  hundred  years  ago  since  the  first  mail-coach 
from  tho  North  to  London  was  started  ;  when  travellers 
advertised  for  weeks  beforehand  for  a  partner  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  when  tho  roads  were  so  bad  that  no  tackle 
could  stand  the  jolting,  and  hammers,  nails,  and  cords 
were  carried  to  be  ready  foraccidents ;  when  the  journey 
of  Miss  Ann  Allan  from  Newcastle  to  London  and  back, 
all  expenses  by  the  way  included,  cost  her  150/.  Seven 
cities  contended  for  tho  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  and  there  are  two  lines  that  contend  for  l^ng 
called  the  fathers  of  railway  locomotion.  Tho  lino  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  was  the  first  to  be  made ;  the 
lino  from  Darlington  to  Stockton,  the  jubilee  of  which 
was  celebrated  on  Monday,  was  the  first  to  bo  opened. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  tho  first  man  to  conceive 
the  vast  economical  value  of  railway  transport  ^vns  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  a  “  bagman  ”  in  tho  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Gray’s  personal  experiences  of  tho  difficulties  of 
travelling  would  seem  to  have  quickened  his  invention, 
and  he  published  a  book  to  expound  his  views,  and  to 
advocate  the  extension  of  a  method  of  conveyance  which 
had  long  been  in  use  in  connection  with  mining  works. 
Not  much  notice  was  taken  of  tho  propo.sal,  but  the 
book  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  certain  Liver¬ 
pool  merchants,  who  were  aggrieved  at  the  high  rates 
charged  by  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  eager  to  start 
an  opposition.  Their  line  was  made  in  1822 ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  Gray’s  sound  economical  arguments,  they 
did  not  propose  to  carry  passengers,  and  thus  the  honour 
of  starting  the  first  passenger  train  fell  to  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  Railway.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  first 
lailway  accident?  Unfortunately  we  do  not  want  a 
jubilee  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  that  painful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  speedy  convo3rance. 
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ENGLISH  THREATS  AND  CHINESE 
EVASIONS. 

About  three  weeks  ago  it  was  confidently  announced 
and  as  confidently  believed  that  the  Chinese  difficulty 
was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wade  had  demanded  and  had  been 
promised  full  reparation  for  the  outrage  in  Yunnan,  the 
opening  of  the  western  trade,  and  the  demonstration  to 
the  people  of  China  of  the  fact  that  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  had  surrendered  and  apologised  in  the  most  ample 
and  emphatic  way.  But  on  Tuesday  last  the  Times 
ublished  a  telegram  from  Shanghai  which  struck  a 
eavy  blow  at  our  hopes  of  peace.  The  despatch 
curtly  stated  :  —  “  The  Chinese  Government  shun 
effectual  performance  of  the  terms  laid  down  at  Tien¬ 
tsin.  Mr.  Wade  leaves  Pekin  on  October  13,  unless  a 
satisfactory  settlement  is  conceded.  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  Yunnan  officials  and  publication  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Gazette  are  reported  the  chief  difficulties.” 
No  further  explanation  of  the  disagreement  was 
given,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  announced  that  the 
Admiralty  had  ordered  the  naval  command  in  the 
China  seas  to  be  strengthened.  And  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  a  telegram  arrived  to  say  that  Mr.  Wade  had  fixed 
Thursday  last,  the  30th,  as  the  date  of  his  departure  in 
the  event  of  his  not  receiving  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

If  other  preparations  for  a  possible  rupture  with  China 
have  been  made  by  the  Ministry,  they  have  been  veiled 
in  discreet  silence.  Yet  if  the  despatches  which  have  been 
published  are  to  be  credited,  we  are  on  the  very  brink  of 
a  conflict  from  which  wo  cannot  recede,  and  in  which 
wo  cannot  achieve  victory  without  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  strength,  and  many  painful  sacrifices.  If  by  the 
.30th  ult.  Mr.  Wade’s  demands  have  not  been  satisfied 
by  the  Government  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministry 
W’ill  rest  under  a  very  grave  responsibility  unless  proper 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  property  of  British  subjects  in  the  treaty  ports  of 
China.  For  war  and  the  objects  of  war  we  can 
.afford  to  "wait.  It  will  be  time  enough  next 
spring  to  chastise  Chinese  insolence  with  fleets  and 
armies  ;  but  the  immediate  duty  of  protecting  those  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  East,  whom  our  diplomacy  has 
involved  in  unexpected  perils,  is  one  that  our  Ministers 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  from  the  moment  when 
they  committed  themselves  to  a  final  claim  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  the  Manwine  massacre.  If  they 
did  not  make  proper  preparations,  their  lack  of 
foresight  assuredly  deserves,  and  will  receive,  the 
severest  rebuke  that  the  country  can  give.  It 
required  no  deep  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  cha¬ 
racter  to  discover  that  as  soon  as  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  had  broken  finally  with  the  English  envoy  it 
would  permit,  if  it  would  not  order,  a  murderous  rising 
•  directed  against  all  the  British  in  the  treaty  ports.  It 
is  nearly  certain  that  wo  shall  hear  of  such  a  popular 
•nsing  before  many  days  are  over  unless  Mr.  Wade  has 
been  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Pekin  ministers 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  question  at  once  suggests 
itself — ^What  provision  has  been  made  for  giving  instant 
assistance  and  protection  to  the  unfortunate  European 
tmders  who  will  be  threatened  with  the  horrors  of 
Cliinese  vengeance  ?  Of  course  adequate  preparations 
may  have  been  made  with  a  secresy  and  completeness  that 
have  baffied  the  curiosity  of  the  outer  world  ;  but  if 
not,  and  if  lives  should  be  lost  or  property  destroyed 
that  could  have  been  saved  by  precautionary  measures, 
an  account  will  bo  sternly  exacted  from  the  Ministry. 

Wo  do  not  intend  to  censure  the  Government  for 
forcing  its  claims  in  reference  to  the  Manwine  affair  into 
the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  The  temper  of  the  Chinese 
towards  foreigners  has  for  some  time  past  been  uneasily 
insolent,  and  those  who  know  China  best  were  most 
firmly  convinced  that  if  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  was 
left  unpunished,  no  Englishman’s  life  would  bo  secure  on 
Chinese  soil  or  in  Chinese  waters.  However  sincerely 
we  desired  peace,  we  could  not  consent  either  absolutely  to 
abandon  the  commercial  interests  we  have  in  China,  or 
to  stand  by  unmoved  while  our  traders  were  butchered 
and  tortured.  No  objc»ction  therefore  could  be  taken  to 
the  demands  which  Mr.  Wade  w’as  instructed  to  make 


at  Pekin,  nor  is  our  Minister  in  China  a  man  who 
cannot  be  trusted  to  press  the  claims  of  his  country 
with  moderation  and  sympathy  for  the  weaknesses  and 
perplexities  of  those  on  whom  he  urged  them.  The 
negotiation  conducted  by  Mr.  Wade  has  been  discredited 
by  no  ferocious  bullying  such  as  disgraced  our  last 
difficulty  with  China,  and  if  we  are  compelled  to 
enter  upon  a  war,  we  do  so  with  clean  hands.  It  is 
not  however  certain  that  at  the  last  moment  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Pekin  Government  may  not  give  way. 
Two  currents  of  policy  are  clearly  perceptible.  The 
party  of  war,  which  not  only  hates  but  despises  the 
“  foreign  devils,”  is  very  confident  in  the  resources  of 
its  new  arsenals,  artillery,  and  the  various  European 
instruments  of  defence  and  destruction  on  which  China 
has  spent  many  millions  of  money  within  the  past 
fifteen  years.  But  the  party  of  peace,  though  loving 
Europeans  no  more  than  its  rival,  has  a  wholesome  dread 
of  European  energy  and  strength,  and  a  wholesome  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  new-fangled  weapons  and  munitions.  In  the  ' 
Imperial  CouncU  at  Pekin  these  parties  alternately 
prevail,  and  their  successive  triumphs  have  been  marked 
by  the  courteous  reception  of  Mr.  Wade,  the  insults 
and  delays  with  which  he  was  subsequently  met,  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  which  were  tele¬ 
graphed  three  weeks  ago,  and  now  at  last  the  evasion  of 
the  “  effectual  performance  ”  of  those  stipulations.  It 
is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  when  the  war  party, 
which,  for  the  present,  is  triumphant,  has  seen  that  Jkfr. 
Wade  was  determined  to  break  off  diplomatic  intercourse 
unless  his  demands  be  conceded,  they  may  have  felt 
their  courage  ooze  away,  and  suffered  the  peace  party  in 
their  turn  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  different  explanation 
of  the  fluctuations  of  policy  at  Pekin  is  given  by  others 
who  know,  or  profess  to  know,  China  very  thoroughly. 
We  commented  some  three  weeks  since  on  the  published 
opinions  of  a  writer  signing  himself  “  Sinensis.”  An¬ 
other  letter  from  the  same  pen  appears  in  the  Times  of 
yesterday.  “  Sinensis  ”  argues  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
really  mean  fighting ;  that  the  real  weakness  of  the 
country  is  felt  by  its  rulers,  as  was  shown  by  their  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  Japanese  in  the  Formosan  dispute  last 
year ;  and  that  a  war  with  England  is  in  fact  as 
repugnant  to  Chinese  feeling  as  a  war  with 
I  China  is  to  English  feeling.  Yet,  “  Sinensis  ”  adds, 
both  nations  may  drift  into  war;  the  Chinese 
may  mistake  our  pacific  attitude,  as  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las  did  in  1853,  and  they  would  not  be  without  an 
excuse  for  so  doing.  “  "V^at  is  wanted  to  avert  this 
calamity  in  China  is  a  little  plain  speaking,  backed  up 
by  some  visible  evidence  that  we  really  intend  our 
demands  to  be  fully  satisfied.  Unhappily  some  proof 
of  our  sincerity  has  become  necessary,  as  our  words 
no  longer  go  for  much  in  China,  for  our  representatives 
there  have  been  dealing  so  freely  in  implicit  threats  of 
war  for  years  past  that  by  constant  iteration  they  have 
lost  their  effect.”  “  Sinensis  ”  contends  that  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary  was  the  last  of  a  series 
of  outrages  for  which  no  adequate  reparation  had  been 
exacted,  though  the  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers  used  strong'language  at  Pekin.  “  It  has  been 
observed,”  he  tells  us,  “that  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
Chinese  Government,  when  pressed  for  redress  of  an 
outrage,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector- General  of 
Customs,  not  on  the  question  whether  redress  ought 
justly  to  be  granted,  but  simply  whether  the  threats  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  meant  ‘  war.’  Mr.  Hart  could 
not  conscientiously  say  ‘  yes,’  and,  consequently,  the 
redress  was  refused.”  The  Government  at  Pekin  do 
not  see  how  the  Margary  case  differs  from  other  cases, 
and  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  opinion  in  England 
has  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  exacting 
satisfaction,  all  that  Mr.  Wade  asks  would  be  at  once 
conceded.  If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  we 
may  hope  that  Mr.  Hart  has  been  able  to  tell  his  masters, 
what  is  the  precise  truth,  that  if  Mr.  Wade  left  Pekin 
there  would  certainly  be  war.  But  we  cannot  place  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  “  Sinensis,”  how¬ 
ever  comforting  they  may  be. 
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•  THE  VANGUARD  COLLISION. 

The  members  of  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Daw¬ 
kins  and  his  subordinates  deserve  credit  for  the  moral 
courage  shown  in  the  severity  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  that  officer.  Susceptible,  like  other  people,  to  the 
influence  of  professional  sympathies,  and  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  in  favour  of  an  old  and  gallant  officer,  they  placed 
such  sentimental  considerations  on  one  side,  and  faced 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  with  a  stem  resolve 
to  do  their  duty  to  England.  We  dwell  upon  this  point 
because  of  late  years  there  has  been  too  much  of  a 
disposition  both  in  the  army  and  navy  to  condone 
ofiences  committed  by  afficers  of  high  rank  and  long 
standing.  Even  lately,  when  general  opinion  believed 
Prince  Leiningen  and  Captain  Welch  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  of  the  Mistletoe,  a  tendency 
was  seen  in  high  quarters  to  throw  the  blame  of 
that  lamentable  occurrence  on  a  dead  man.  Hence 
it  is  a  matter  for  public  congratulation  that  at 
last  a  tribunal  has  been  found  equal  to  the  duty  of 
meting  out  just  punishment  without  regard  to  pro¬ 
fessional  influence  or  personal  prepossessions.  Captain 
Dawkins  being  found  guilty  of  having  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  receives  a  punishment  which 
terminates  a  career  that  up  to  the  present  date  has 
been  one  of  high  honour  and  distinction.  The  penalty 
is  heavy  ;  who  shall  call  it  unmerited  ?  Captain  Dawkins 
forfeits  bright  prospects  ;  England  a  splendid  vessel  of 
war.  Both  lossesare  tobedeeply  regretted,  but  while  there 
are  hundreds  of  commanders  to  fill  his  place,  our 
battle-line  of  ironclads  will  sadly  miss  the  ill-fated 
Vanguard.  Hence,  in  spite  of  sympathy  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  help  feeling  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
severity  of  his  punishment.  For,  if  his  guilt  be  only 
a  portion  of  that  affixed  to  him  by  the  Court,  he  must 
be  deemed  to  have  egregiously  failed  as  a  naval  com¬ 
mander  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Taking  only  those  causes 
of  collision  with  which  he  and  his  subordinates  were 
immediately  concerned,  the  bill  of  indictment  is  of  a 
very  grave  character.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  major 
part  of  it  has  been  proved  true  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
Captain  Dawkins  undoubtedly  left  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
in  the  middle  of  a  rather  difficult  evolution,  when  any 
sailor,  with  eyes  in  his  head,  would  have  seen  signs  of  a 
fog-bank  close  at  hand.  He  also  committed  a  grievous 
error  in  reducing  the  Vanguard* s  speed  before  the  Iron 
Duike  had  answered  his  signal  notifying  an  intention  of 
so  doing.  So  far  there  seems  no  room  for  excuse,  since 
his  own  defence  virtually  admitted  these  grave  blunders. 
He  acknowledged  having  been  below  deck  when  a 
sudden,  dense,  and  impenetrable  fog  came  on  ”  and 
shrouded  the  Vanguard,  then  steaming  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  eight  knots  an  hour.  With  respect  to  the 
signalling,  all  Captain  Dawkins  could  plead  was  that  he 
made  some  sort  of  a  signal  to  the  Iron  Duke — “  I  be¬ 
lieve  now,”  ho  said,  “  there  was  a  better  signal  ” — and 
then  at  once  ordered  speed  to  be  reduced,  although  his 
consort  had  given  no  response.  As  the  diminution  of 
pace  from  eight  to  six  knots  on  board  the  Vanguard, 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  Iron  Duke, 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  collision.  Captain  Dawkins, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  greatly  contributed  to 
bring  about  that  disgraceful  disaster. 

Turning  to  the  other  errors  of  which  he  has  been 
adjudged  guilty,  we  think  most  if  not  all  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  extenuating  circumstances.  To  begin 
with,  the  Court  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
reduced  speed  “  without  a  signal  from  the  Vice- Admiral 
in  command  of  the  squadron,”  who  at  that  time  was 
hidden  in  a  fog-bank.  But  Admiral  Tarleton  gave 
evidence  to  a  directly  contrary  effect.  “  He  considered 
it  safer,  on  the  fog  so  suddenly  coming  on,  to  leave  the 
handling  of  the  ship  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand.”  On  being  asked  by  Lord  John  Hay,  the  President 
of  the  Court,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 
Admiral  Tarleton  replied,  “  The  captains  had  the  in¬ 
structions  for  fog  to  govern  them,  and  were  at  liberty 
by  those  instructions  to  reduce  speed  should  they  deem 


it  necessary.”  This  certainly  conflicts  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  holds 
Captain  Dawkins  to  blame  for  exercising  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  in  reducing  speed.  With  respect  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  this  tribunal  that  the  foundering  of  the 
Vanguard  “  might  have  been  delayed,  if  not  averted,  by 
Captain  Dawkins  giving  orders  for  immediate  action 
being  taken  to  get  all  available  pumps  worked,  instead 
of  employing  his  crew  in  hoisting  out  boats,”  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  wisdom  after  the  event.  Had  he  known 
the  ship  would  float  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 
might  have  done  many  things.  But  who  was  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  fact  ?  Had  he  postponed  getting  out  the  boats 
until  the  last  minute,  England  might  have  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  something  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
half-a-million’s  worth  of  shipping.  That  can  be  re¬ 
placed,-  but  from  what  source  could  wo  have  made  good 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  trained  sailors?  Not  so 
very  long  ago,  the  Press  teemed  with  severe  reflections 
on  the  conduct  of  the  captain  of  the  La  Plata,  in  pur¬ 
suing  exactly  the  course  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  Captain  Dawkins  ought  to  have  adopted.  The 
merchant  skipper  delayed  getting  out  his  boats  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  ship,  with  the  result  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  majority  of  the  lives  on  board.  The  naval 
commander  launched  his  boats  without  loss  of 
a  moment,  and  by  so  doing  saved  every  human  being 
under  his  command.  Yet,  as  the  former  was  blamed 
for  want  of  humanity,  so  is  the  latter  now  for  its 
excess.  Surely  the  world  is  getting  rather  hard  to 
please  in  some  matters !  On  this  count,  therefore,  we 
willingly  acquit  Captain  Dawkins  of  culpability,  nor  do 
we  agree  wdth  the  Court  that  much  blame  attaches  to 
him  for  failing  to  have  the  Vanguard  towed  into  shallow 
water  by  the  Iron  Duke.  A  ship  struck  as  the  former 
had  been,  with  the  water  pouring  into  her  in  tons, 
might  go  down  at  any  moment,  carrying  with  her  all 
hands.  As  it  now  appears,  there  was  sufficient  time  to 
tow  the  sinking  vessel  into  eleven  fathoms  water,  and 
save  her  crew  as  well.  But  for  aught  Captain 
Dawkins  could  tell,  each  minute  might  witness  her 
disappearance,  and  we  therefore  think  he  deserves 
praise  rather  than  blame  for  making  the  safety  of  the 
crew  his  first  consideration. 

So  much  then  for  the  part  played  by  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  Vanguard  in  the  discreditable  affair. 
Between  them  they  committed  such  grave  errors,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  that  few  will  be  found  to 
blame  the  Court  for  undue  severity.  Regarding  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Hickley  and  the  officers  of  the  Iron 
Duke,  we  do  not  purpose  saying  anything  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily  form  the  subject  of 
another  trial.  But  there  is  one  officer  of  high  rank 
whose  connection  with  the  collision  we  cannot  pass 
over  in  the  same  silence,  since  nothing  has  yet  been 
announced  regarding  his  arraignment  before  a  court- 
martial.  When  the  news  of  the  collision  reached  London, 
we  ventured  to  suggest  the  following  points  for  inquiry : — 
“  At  what  speed  was  the  squadron  proceeding  when  the 
collision  took  place  ?  What  are  the  Admiralty  regula¬ 
tions  for  steamships  during  foggy  weather  ?  What 
distances  sepamted  the  several  vessels  belonging  to  the 
squadron  ?  Did  the  commander  of  the  Vanguard  take 
every  means  of  warning  ships  in  company  that  he  had 
suddenly  changed  his  course  ?  How  far  off  was  the 
Iron  Duke  when  her  look-out  reported  the  Vanguard  in 
sight  ?  ”  That  these  queries  were  pertinent  the  causes 
of  collision  assigned  by  the  Court  fully  prove.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  several  instances  a  straight¬ 
forward  answer  would  not  contain  Captain  Dawkins* 
name.  As  we  have  previously  said,  he  was  to  blame 
for  failing  to  give  proper  signals  to  ships  in  company, 
while  the  evidence  tends  to  suggest  almost  as  bad  a  look¬ 
out  on  board  the  Iron  Duke  as  in  the  Alberta  at  the  time 
of  the  Solent  collision.  But  who  prescribed  the  speed 
of  the  squadron  at  seven  knots  an  hour  ?  Who,  when 
the  fog  came  on,  failed  to  signal  a  reduction  of  pace  to 
the  ships  under  his  command?  Who  admitted,  when 
in  the  witness-box,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  in 
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charge  of  a  squadron  to  regulate  the  speedi  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  fog  coming  on  ?  Lastly,  against  which 
officer  did  the  Court  level  the  charge  that  the  first  cause 
of  the  collision  was  “  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  squadron  was  proceeding  while  in  a  fog  ?  ”  Clearly 
at  him  who,  according  to  his  own  showing,  possessed 
the  right  of  regulating  that  speed :  Admiral  Tarleton. 
Although  the  regulations  ordain  that  during  a 
fog  the  speed  of  a  fleet,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  should  never  exceed  three  or  four 
knots.  Admiral  Tarleton  himself  admitted  that  the  flag¬ 
ship  maintained  “  seven  knots  up  to  one  o’clock,  and 
five  and  a-half  between  that  and  two  o’clock.”  He 
“had  no  doubt  the  flag-ship  was  going  seven  knots 
within  the  hour  in  which  the  collision  took  place.”  It 
being  clear  from  these  admissions  that  the  Admiral 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  order,  a  wilful  infraction  of  the 
regulations,  the  interests  of  impartial  justice  demand 
his  tri^l.  Otherwise  it  may  hereafter  be  said  that  poor 
Captain  Dawkins  was  made  to  serve  as  scapegoat  for 
the  sins  of  a  greater  man  than  himself. 

On  one  other  point  we  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to 
make  a  remark  or  two.  Owing  to  the  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  for  high  naval  appointments,  the  commanders  of 
ships  like  the  Vanguard  can  bo  chosen  for  special  fit- 
nes.s.  There  being  plenty  of  good  names  always  on 
the  list,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  need  never  be  driven 
into  a  corner  when  selecting  a  commander  of  suitable 
attainments  and  faculties.  Such  being  the  system,  how 
comes  it  that  an  officer  like  Captain  Dawkins  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  such  a  responsible  and  onerous  post  as  the 
command  of  a  first-class  ironclad  ?  Without  question¬ 
ing  his  devotion  to  duty  or  nautical  skill,  it  may  be 
allowable  to  hint  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  man’s  life 
had  somewhat  impaired  those  faculties  which  form  the 
main  dependence  of  human  beings  in  sudden  moments 
of  trial.  Ho  was  known  to  be  slow  and  unready  ;  he 
Avas  suspected,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  deficient 
nerve.  Whether  this  suspicion  had  any  grounds 
can  bo  easily  proved  by  everyone  who  chooses  to 
hike  the  trouble  of  critically  examining  Captain  Dawkins’ 
defence.  Are  the  words  those  of  a  bravo  blunt 
sailor  resenting  unjust  accusations,  or  the  whining 
supplications  of  some  timorous  creature  begging  for 
mercy  as  a  favour  ?  Imagine  a  man  on  trial  for  grave 
offences  congiutulating  his  judges  on  the  fact  that 
“there  have  been  no  interruptions  whatever  of  the 
friendly  feelings  which  existed  before  the  accident 
between  the  officers  and  ships’  company  of  the  two 
ships.”  Then  his  meek  plea  that  a  captain  of  a  first- 
rate  man-of-war  has  so  much  “  to  keep  in  his  mind  ” 
that  he  ought  to  be  excused  for  forgetting  all  about 
signals  !  However,  there  is  little  use  in  dwelling  upon 
the  natui*al  defects  of  this  worn-out  officer.  It  w  ould 
have  been  far  better  had  he  retired  befoi’e  now  to  enjoy 
well-earned  repose  on  shore,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  position  for  which  he  was  no  longer 
suited.  But,  as  his  naval  career  is  now  at 
an  end,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  express 
a  passing  regret  that  its  conclusion  was  not  of  a 
more  honourable  sort.  Whether  Admiral  Tarleton  and 
Captain  Hickley  will  come  equally  well  out  of  the 
atfair,  when  the  time  of  their  trial  arrives,  is  a  question 
that  can  be  allowed  to  stand  over.  But  the  authorities 
may  depend  on  one  thing.  Unless  these  officers  are 
made  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  as  that  undergone 
by  Captain  Dawkins,  people  will  say,  and  history  repeat, 
that  he  was  ottered  up  as  a  victim  to  save  more  in¬ 
fluential  sinners  than  himself.  We  commend  this 
certainty  to  the  powers  that  be,  reminding  them  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sentence  of  the  late  court-martial 
directly  and  severely  reflects  upon  the  conduct  of  both 
officers.  T.  C. 


CONSERVATIVE  PROMISE  v,  TORY  PRACTICE. 

While  the  Government  iron-coated  rams  have  been 
running  down  each  other  and  sending  one  of  their 
number  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  Government  itself 
has  been  engaged  in  unri vetting  the  Empire.  The  only 


difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  captains  of  the 
Iron  DuJee  and  the  Vangiiard  and  the  captains  of  the 
Gove,  iiment  is  that  the  first  had  no  intention  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  other,  while  the  latter  have 
calmly  and  deliberately  and  of  set  pui’pose  sought  the 
hurt  and  damage  of  the  Queen’s  rule  and  the  weakening 
of  her  power.  To  drop  all  figure  and  metaphor,  we  say 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  within  the  past  week 
offered  an  affront  to  the  greatest  of  our  English  colo- 
nies,  which  exceeds  in  meanness  all  the  mean  acts  put 
together  Avhich  the  colonies  combined  have  received  at 
the  hand  of  the  parent  Government.  Wo  know  that 
the  staff  which  supported  the  British  flag  at  Quebec 
Avas,  by  an  order  from  the  War  Office  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  a  British  Minister,  sold  by  public  auc¬ 
tion.  The  guns  of  the  fortress  went  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  their  value  as  old  iron.  The  Imperial 
authorities  sent  in  a  bill  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rifles  which  the  Canadian  volunteers  used  to  repel  the 
Fenian  invasion — and  the  bill  was  paid.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  all  true.  So  anxious  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  sweep  away  every  sign  and  vestige 
of  the  British  power  from  Canadian  soil  that  it  burnt 
the  sentry-boxes  at  the  up-country  barracks,  because  it 
could  find  no  customer  for  firewood  in  a  country  which 
could  supply  the  world  with  faggots.  At  the  time 
when  the  Government  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  the  Colonies,  the  Tories  were  a  dis¬ 
organised  Opposition.  The  Tory  Press,  ever  fruitful  in 
invective,  emptied  itself  of  all  its  bad  epithets  in 
describing  the  Aveak  and  treacherous  policy  of  an 
Administration  Avhich  could  only  truckle  to  the 
Yankees  abroad  and  cringe  to  its  political  foes  at  home. 
The  British  Colonies,  we  were  then  told  by  the  Tory 
papers,  are  the  standing  witnesses  to  the  Avisdom 
and  the  grandeur  of  English  rule  in  the  days  when  it 
Avas  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  able  to  lift  their  eyes 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  these  islands.  The 
British  Colonies  represent  the  period  when  England 
Avas  a  great  Avorld-powcr,  and  Avhen  she  was  governed 
on  principles  other  than  those  Avhich  are  used  in  the 
management  of  a  parish  vestry.  The  British  Colonies 
constitute  the  elements  Avhich  make  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  formidable  among  the  nations — which  are  the  best 
assurance  of  her  strength,  the  foundation  of  her  com¬ 
merce  and  her  Avealth,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the 
peace  and  ciA'ilisation  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  To  retain  this  magnificent  heritage,  won  by  the 
valour  and  genius  of  our  forefathers,  is  a  national  duty 
so  dear  that  it  cannot  require  arguments  or  Avords  to 
urge  it  upon  Conservative  statesmen.  Thus  spoke  out 
the  Tory  Press  on  our  duty  to  the  Colonies  when 
its  daily  bread  was  Avon  in  defaming  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  libelling,  insulting,  and  misrepresenting  its 
leaders.  What  the  Tory  Press  then  said  we  say,  as  we 
always  have  said,  that  our  Colonies  are  among  the  most 
heroic  of  our  works,  and  to  forsake,  insult,  or  neglect 
them  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world,  and  besidea 
the  dishonour,  it  is,  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  day  de¬ 
clared,  “  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiserable 
persons.”  But  having  recalled  the  language  of  the  Tory 
Press  as  it  stood  some  twenty  months  ago,  we  should 
miss  our  present  object  if  we  did  not  remind  tho  Tory 
Premier  of  his  own  Colonial  creed  on  a  recent  occasion,^ 
and  but  a  short  while  before  he  was  called  to  his  present 
exalted  office.  “  When  the  boon  of  self-government 
was  conceded  to  the  Colonies,  it  ought  to  have  been 
conceded,”  said  Mr.  Disraeli  at  a  Colonial  banquet,  “as 
a  part  of  a  great  Imperial  scheme  of  consolidation. 

It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial 
tariff*,  and  by  a  security  that  the  people  of  England 
should  enjoy  the|[unappropriated  lands  in  the  Coloniea 
Avhich  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  as  their 
trustee.  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
military  system  in  which  the  reciprocal  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother-country 
should  have  been  defined.  In  my  opinion,”  added 
the  present  Premier,  Avho  was  then  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  his  pai’ty,  “  no  minister  will  do  his  duty 
who  omits  any  opportunity  to  reconstruct  as  much. 
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as  possible  our  Colonial  Empire,  and  to  respond  to  those 
distant  sympathies  which  are  a  sonrce  of  incalculable 
strength  and  happiness  to  this  country.” 

These  be  brave  words.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  they 
correspond  with  Tory  deeds.  When  the  British  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Dominion,  and  the  Canadians 
found  themselves  alone,  with  lawlessness  breaking  out  on 
their  north-west  frontier,  with  Fenians  confronting  them 
in  the  cast,  and  French  Canadians  showing  manifest 
tokens  of  unrest  and  rebellion  within,  the  Dominion 
Government  wisely  began  to  look  up  its  forces  and  to 
put  its  house  in  order.  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  then 
military  secretary  of  Tjord  Dufferin,  proceeded  to  West 
Point,  examined  into  the  system  of  that  celebrated 
military  academy,  and  made  his  report.  The  Colonel 
pointed  out  to  the  Canadians  that  with  no  regular  forces 
to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  what  military  training  and 
effectiveness  ought  to  be,  there  would  always  be  a 
tendency  in  a  native  militia  towards  deterioration  in  drill 
and  organisation.  To  counteract  this  Colonel  Fletcher 
suggested,  as  the  defence  of  the  colony  would  always  be 
in  the  militia,  that  there  should  be  a  small  permanently 
embodied  force  which  might  form  a  model  and  also 
furnish  competently  trained  officers,  both  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned,  to  the  active  militia  when 
on  drill  or  on  active  service.  There  were  to  be 
three  training  schools,  at  each  of  which  part  of  this 
small  force — consisting  of  the  three  arms — cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry,  would  be  stationed  and  drilled.  By 
other  means  which  we  need  not  enter  into,  it  was  shown 
that  there  would  be  diffused  in  time  a  thorough  mili¬ 
tary  drill,  and  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to  be  held 
up  to  all  the  embodied  volunteers  as  a  model.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  whole  new  arrangement,  although  of  no 
importance  to  us,  it  was  found  could  not  be  less  than  a 
million  and  a- half  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  scheme 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  it 
was  carried  by  acclamation  through  the  Liberal  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Only  one  thing  remained.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  services  of  an  able  officer  to 
preside  over  the  Canadian  Sandhurst,  and  some  half- 
dozen  other  officers  of  experience  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction.  Lord  Dufferin  came  over  to  this  country 
to  ask  for  this  auxiliary  aid.  That  aid  has  been  refused. 
Major  Hale  has  thrown  up  the  appointment  which  he  had 
accepted  because  the  Imperial  Government  has  declared 
that  Imperial  officers  going  into  Colonial  employment 
are  to  be  mulcted  of  their  Imperial  service.  Various 
officers  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  staff  college 
students,  have  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  candi¬ 
dature  simply  because,  by  going  to  serve  Canada,  they 
would  bo  deprived  of  Imperial  promotion  and  service. 
When,  therefore,  the  Great  Dominion,  as  it  has  been 
rightly  called,  offers  to  add  600,000  men  to  the 
national  forces  if  the  Imperial  Government  will  lend 
her  half-a-dozen  competent  officers  to  help  her  in  put¬ 
ting  them  through  their  paces,  and  instructing  their 
hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight,  the  Imperial 
Gk)vemment  refuses  to  listen  to  the  application. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Tory  Premier  responds  to  those 
distant  sympathies  which  are  a  source  of  incalculable 
strength  and  happiness  to  this  country.  About  the 
merits  of  the  question  we  say  nothing ;  the  Canadians 
may  be  right  or  wrong  in  setting  up  a  Sandhurst  or  a 
Woolwich  of  their  own.  But  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  Government  has  treated  the  Canadians,  and 
broken  their  own  promise,  will  not  fail  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  people  whom  they  first  patronised  and  then 
deceived. 


THE  MEETING  OF  WILLIAM  I.  AND 
VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

Contemporary  history  shows  a  tendency  towards  the 
epigrammatic.  Fresh  from  the  Hermann  celebration, 
the  German  Emperor  is  to  go  to  tfie  classic  land  where 
CsBsar  Augustus  uttered  his  often-quoted  wail .  In  the 
Teutoburg  forest,  the  remembiance  of  ancestral  deeds 
in  its  place.  At  the  meeting  on  Italian  soil,  a  com¬ 


munity  of  interests,  as  against  common  foes,  finds  its 
expression  among  the  rulers  of  nations  that  were  once 
engaged  in  a  death-grapple.  Of  old,  when  the  King.s 
of  the  Germans — as  they  are  called  in  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel-—put  in  a  personal  appearance,  with  an  array  of 
arms,  in  the  seven-hilled  city,  there  to  be  crowned 
as  Roman  Imperators,  they  accomplished  a  strange 
historical  revenge.  Their  half-complimentary,  half- 
threatening  visits  were  a  turning  of  the  tables  upon  the 
old  Latin  ambition.  Now,  the  head,  pro  tem.^  of  the 
German  Realm  goes  to  salute,  in  a  friendly  visit,  the 
first  King  of  a  United  Italy  who  occupies  such  a 
position  since  the  great  Teutonic  inroad. 

What,  formerly,  was  a  great  central  figure  in  the 
Imperial  coronation  visits,  to-day  shines  by  its  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  Papal  power  is  a  Power  no  longer.  It  is 
true,  the  old  cursing  capability  still  hovers  round  that 
chair  of  heathen  origin  which  is  called  the  Holy  See  of 
St.  Peter.  Like  a  snake  hiding  beneath  an  altar,  it  now 
and  then  comes  forth  to  show  its  tongue.  But  its  venom 
has  grown  feeble  before  modern  science ;  its  coiling 
grasp  is  easily  shaken  off  by  reborn  nations.  When  it 
crawls  out  from  a  dark  corner  in  the  Vatican  to  do  some 
anathematising  business,  its  attempts  only  serve  for 
universal  merriment.  The  question  of  the  “  two  swords,” 
about  which  Popes  and  Emperors  once  quarrelled  so 
fiercely,  and  which  furnished  patriotic  minne-singers 
with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  political  lays,  has  been 
settled  by  the  German  and  Italian  nations.  To  them, 
the  once  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  sovereign  no  more ;  neither 
on  political,  nor  on  ecclesiastical  ground.  In  the  Church 
struggle  on  which  Germany  has  entered — resuming  her 
democratic  tradition  cf  and  following  the  more 

recent  lead  of  the  Swiss  Republic — the  Liberal  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Italians  are  with  the  nation  that  fought 
against  their  Caesars  and  their  Popes  for  nearly 
2,000  years.  The  whole  situation  of  affairs  is  revo¬ 
lutionised.  Venice  and  Rome  have  become  Italian  in 
consequence  of  German  contests.  And  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  two  races  so  long  estranged  is  not  the  less 
a  fact  because  it  finds  expression,  for  the  nonce,  in  the 
courtly  meeting  of  two  crowned  heads,  both  of  whom 
have,  in  their  day,  committed  grave  misdeeds  against 
the  cause  of  national  freedom  and  union. 

In  the  nature  of  things  Germany  and  Italy  are 
destined  henceforth  to  maintain  close  bonds  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship.  An  Italian  Ultramontane  may 
desire  to  convulse  the  national  cohesion  of  the  people 
beyond  the  Alps.  In  this  he  will  only  follow  the  cr.ifty 
precepts  of  the  Papacy  since  the  time  of  Hildebrand. 
In  the  same  way  a  German  Romanist — two  words  that 
howl  in  finding  themselves  in  each  other’s  company — 
cannot  hope  for  the  re-erection  of  Pontifical  power  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  ruins  of  Italian  nationality.  Voltaire’s 
short  and  pithy  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
hierarchic  organisation  should  be  dealt  with  may  there¬ 
fore  well  be  the  guiding  maxim  of  the  enlightened 
parties  of  both  countries. 

Metternich,  at  the  height  of  his  insolence,  styled  Italy 
“a  mere  geographical  expression.”  A  correct  enough 
description  of  what  she  was  then,  this  sarcastic  taunt 
was  dictated  by  a  desire  of  perpetuating  Italian  mis¬ 
fortunes.  On  their  part,  German  Liberals  and  Repub¬ 
licans  have  never  sought  to  trade  upon  the  misery  of 
their  southern  neighbour.  Whilst  refusing  to  believe 
in  the  more  Caesarean  and  Papistic,  than  progressive, 
doctrine  of  a  Roman  world- mission,  they  did  not,  like 
the  school  to  which  M.  Thiers  belonged  until  quite 
recently,  seek  to  foster  Italian  disunion  for  their  own- 
greater  glory.  Nor  did  they  concede  to  the  Italians,, 
at  most  the  doubtful  boon  of  a  weakening  Federalism 
combined  with  a  foreign  Protectorate,  whilst  insisting 
on  the  strict  unity  of  their  own  nation. 

Between  Liberal  men  on  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps  there  is  a  community  of  aspirations  the  more 
firmly  knit  as  the  very  struggles  through  which  the 
two  countries  have  been  made  to  go  against  each  other 
have  in  some  way  left  a  mark  of  similarity  upon  the 
national  character  of  both.  This  may  seem  par^oxical 
to  those  who  form  their  judgment  from  deceptive  out- 
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ward  aspects.  Anyone  who  has  penetrated  the  German 
and  Italian  spirit  in  its  fullest  development  will  readily 
grant  that  there  are  far  more  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  than  a  first  glance  would  seem  to  warrant.  The 
South  and  the  North  understand  each  other  better  in 
many  re.spects  than  is,  unfortunately,  yet  the  case 
between  them  and  the  West. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  endeavour  setting  the 
“  Latin  races  ”  against  the  Germanic.  The  only  true 
Latin  race — the  Italian — has  but  little  affinity  of  blood 
with  the  West,  though  Ijatin  speech  has  nearly 
rooted  out  the  original  Keltic,  Iberian,  and  partly  also 
Germanic  tongues  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  Italians — them.selves  of  varied  origin 
— have  had  so.  large  an  infusion  of  the  Germanic  ele¬ 
ment,  during  the  migrations,  that  its  traces  are  still 
everywhere  visible  in  their  family  nomenclature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  North  and  the  Centre.  Their  foremost 
heroic  leader  of  our  days  bears  a  characteristic,  and  to 
him  most  appropriate,  'feutonic  name,  which  is  the  same 
ns  that  of  the  first  Duke  in  Havana.  Thus,  w'hilst 
the  Italians  have  acted  upon  Germany  by  their  earlier 
culture,  they  in  their  turn  have  been  modified  from  the 
North. 

Thanks  to  the  mutually  harassing  struggles  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Imperial  power,  even  the  political 
configuration  of  the  two  countries  had,  in  course  of 
time,  become  a  similar  one.  Seeking  fields  of  glory 
abroad,  the  German  kings,  or  Kaisers,  unwittingly 
weakened  the  central  authority  at  home  in  its  dealings 
w'itli  those  local  governors,  whose  never-ending,  and,  at 
last,  successful  rebellion  finally  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  me<lley  of  sovereign  dynasties,  in  the  place  of  a 
united  realm  served  by  officials  removable  at  will.  Both 
nations,  the  German  and  the  Italian,  have  now  set  to 
work  to  undo  the  evils  inflicted  upon  them  by  these 
territorial  divisions  for  centuries  past.  The  Unitarian 
tendency  has  seized  the  two  races  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  nigh  victorious  already  in  Italy  ;  at  | 
least,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  visible  barriers  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  works  strongly  in  Germany,  where  local 
semi-sovereignties  have  yet  to  be  vanquished  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  action. 

In  both  countries  popular  freedom  has  yet  much  up¬ 
hill  work  to  do.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  tradition 
still  weighs  upon  it  at  Berlin  as  at  Rome.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  8j)irit  which  once  moved  the  Lom¬ 
bard  League  of  Free  Cities,  the  German  Eidgenossen, 
and  the  Hansa,  and  which  cropped  up  again  in  the 
Roman  Republic  of  1840  and  in  the  German  Revolu¬ 
tion,  will  once  more  assort  itself  when  militarism  shall 
be  proved  useless  through  the  dying  out  of  the  calls 
for  a  War  of  Revenge.  Every  call  of  that  kind  is 
indeed  calculated  to  delay  democratic  regeneration  in 
central  and  southern  Europe ;  to  bring  upon  the  would- 
be  aggressor  new  misfortunes  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  to  perpetuate  the  dictatorship  of  a  soldier  over  a 
Commonwealth  that  is  even  now  scarcely  more  than  a 
Republic  in  name. 

Successful  in  the  restoration  of  her  unity,  the  Italian 
nation  upholds  her  State  fabric  at  present  by  a  law  of 
suffrage  on  the  narrowest  possible  basis.  Germany,  on 
her  part,  carries  on  her  struggles,  though  at  some  in¬ 
convenience,  by  the  vote  of  her  entire  manhood.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  systems  shows  this  much, 
that  in  the  older  civilised  country  the  mental  culture  of 
the  masses  had,  under  Bourbon  despotism  and  priestly 
misrule,  so  much  receded  as  to  render  it  at  any  rate  un¬ 
safe  for  the  interests  of  Progress  to  introduce  universal 
suff  rage  at  once.  In  provinces  where  two-thirds  of  the 
population  cannot  read  and  write,  and  where  the 
Ciunona  and  tlio  Mafia  rule  supreme,  Liberty,  whether 
umler  a  Constitutional  inonarchy  or  in  a  Republic,  is 
best  K(‘rved  by  first  etlueating  the  citizen  in  the  merest 
rudiments  of  knowledge  l.efore  entrusting  him  with  his 
share  in  the  governmental  function.  In  this  respect 
there  is,  perhaps,  the  widest  gulf  yet  between  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  sooner  this  difference  also  is  got  rid  of, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  effectiveness  of  their  alliance 
in  the  cume  of  Right  and  Light.  Kakl  Blind. 


STILL  EDUCATION. 

When  our  legislators  do  agree,  their  unanimity  is 
wonderful.  In  the  absence  of  more  exciting  topics,  they 
have  thrown  themselves  with  remarkable  earnestness 
into  the  work  of  making  speeches  on  education.  From 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  no  sound  is  heard 
but  the  voices  of  statesmen  on  holiday,  encouraging  and 
inviting  help  for  the  quiet  workers  who  are  silently 
building  up  and  perfecting  educational  machinery.  The 
hatchet  of  party  strife  is  buried ;  Whig  and  Tory  con¬ 
tend  only  who  shall  show  most  zeal  in  educating  their 
masters.  Registration  agents  are  no  doubt  secretly 
busy  organising  party  forces  for  a  conflict  which  must 
sooner  or  later  impend,  though  none  of  the  leaders  seem' 
to  know  from  what  quarter  ;  but  meanwhile  the  cry  is 
“Educate,  educate,  educate.”  No  work  could  be  more 
hopeful  for  the  interests  of  true  Liberalism.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  a  veiy  useful  and  honourable  rivalry,  if  only 
the  Whigs  do  not  get  to  think  that  it  comprises  their 
whole  duty  to  the  country.  Satan  might  easily  find  less 
useful  work  for  idle  hands.  All  along  the  educational 
line  there  are  signs  of  industry ;  one  day  we  are  invited 
to  contemplate  University  Extension,  another  day  it  is 
the  completion  of  elementary  education ;  now  it  is  Mr. 
Cross  at  Orrell,  now  it  is  Mr.  Forster  at  Leeds  or  Brad¬ 
ford.  Achilles  himself  would  have  taken  the  field  and 
distributed  the  prizes  at  a  school  in  Greenwich  on  the 
very  day  on  which  his  rebellions  lieutenant  was 
receiving  the  compliments  of  the  enemy  at  Hughenden, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  domestic  affliction. 

Even  the  education  of  girls  is  not  neglected;  it 
begins  to  be  felt  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  one  half  of 
the  population  in  comparative  ignorance,  with  no  more 
solid  nourishment  for  their  minds  than  is  contained 
within  the  circle  of  “the  accomplishments.”  One  of  the 
sections  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  gave  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  that  Act  the|option  of 
extending  to  girls  as  much  as  they  could  the  benefits  of 
endowments.  The  Commissioners  made  some  endea¬ 
vour  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  that  section,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  report  that  there  were  none  of  their 
plans  that  encountered  so  much  opposition  from  trustees 
and  others  interested  as  any  proposal  to  divert  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  endowments  from  the  boys.  Still  they  per¬ 
severed  ;  and  the  Gramipar  School  for  Girls  which  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  last  at  Bradford  is  the  first  fruit 
of  their  exertions.  The  opening  of  such  a  school  is  a 
really  great  and  important  event,  a  landmark  in  English 
educational  history;  and  Mr.  Forster,  who  mov^  a 
congratulatory  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Morley,  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Forster  has  long  been  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
higher  education  for  women,  as  he  has  proved  not 
merely  by  inserting  the  section  in  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  to  direct  the  Commissioners  to  the  subject.  He 
had  his  doubts  at  first  about  the  pious  founder ;  but  Mr. ' 
Forster  is  not  above  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  that 
troublesome  benefactor,  and  considers  his  duty  to  him 
fulfilled  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  ’ 
original  instrument  of  foundation.  If  the  pious  founder 
says  nothingagainst  the  appropriation  of  his  money  for  the 
education  of  girls,  Mr.  Forster’s  conscience  allows  him 
to  appropriate  it  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately,  the 
pious  founder  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  was  un¬ 
guarded  in  his  language ;  he  made  provision  in  general 
terms  “  for  the  better  teaching,  instruction,  and  bringing 
up  of  the  children  and  youth  in  grammar  and  other ' 
good  learning  and  literature.”  If  he  did  not  mean  girls 
as  well  as  boys  by  “children  and  youth,”  he  ought  to 
have  said  so.  But  Mr.  Forster’s  regard  for  the  better 
instruction  of  the  girls  of  Bradford  does  not  end  with 
the  perpetration  of  this  attorney’s  trick  on  the  pious 
founder.  He  wishes  to  see  girls  go  on  from  the  grammar 
school  to  the  Women’s  College  established  at  Cam¬ 
bridge ;  and  if  they  are  too  poor  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  this  way,  he  is  ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  help  them.  Mr.  Forster  has  an  ambition  to 
send  the  first  young  lady  from  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School  to  one  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges.  Here  is  a 
gallant  example  for  our  rich  men.  Here  they  havejan 
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opportunity  for  proving  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not 
gone,  and  that  the  rich  are  as  eager  as  ever  to  anticipate 
the  wishes  of  the  fair. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  doings  of  “  Parliament  out  of 
Session  ”  that  we  find  records  of  educational  activity. 
If  we  compare  the  newspapers  of  this  autumn  with  the 
newspapers  of  any  preceding  autumn,  we  receive  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  how  deep,  earnest  and  powerful  this 
educational  movement  is  becoming.  The  report  of  the 
London  School  Board,  which  appeared  on  Thursday,  is 
a  much  more  significant  document,  and  much  better 
worth  study,  than  any  number  of  holiday  speeches  by 
statesmen,  however  distinguished.  It  speaks  of  the 
steady  and  rapid  action  of  the  Board  in  building  schools 
enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  vast  population 
under  their  charge ;  of  the  difficulties  of  enforcing 
attendance,  and  the  success  and  general  good  sense  and 
tact  with  w’hich  the  compulsory  officers  have  accom¬ 
plished  their  work ;  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
teachers — which  ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  is,  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  promoters  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  do  something  for 
the  physical  as  w’ell  as  the  mental  education  of  the 
children,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  drill-instruc¬ 
tor,  the  swimming-master,  and  even  the  skilled  cook. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board 
has  to  complain  of  opposition  and  obstruction.  The 
local  authorities  who  have  to  levy  the  rates  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  School  Board  are  apt  to  grumble 
that  “  the  hard-earned  money  they  contribute  is  waste- 
fuUy  applied,  and  that  future  years  will  witness  larger 
demands.”  The  School  Board  are  building  more  schools 
than  they  require ;  the  rate  is  rising,  and  no  one  can 
tell  where  it  may  stop.  But  when  w'e  consider  the 
number  of  enemies  by  which  School  Board  education  is 
beset,  and  the  numerous  agencies  who  make  it  their 
business  to  foment  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ratepayers, 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  only 
nineteen  out  of  eighty-eight  contributing  local  authori¬ 
ties  have  thought  fit  to  memorialise  the  Board. 

The  only  answer  that  the  School  Board  has  made  to 
grumbling  at  the  amount  of  its  expenditure  is  to  point 
to  police-rates  and  poor-rates,  to  the  sums  spent  in 
workhouses  and  reformatories.  The  reports  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors  come  opportunely  to  show  the  ter¬ 
rible  evils  which  there  is  no  hope  of  amending  except 
by  the  gradual  spread  of  education,  not  merefy  of  book 
knowledge,  but  of  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  art 
of  living  comfortably,  which  can  hardly  be  instilled 
except  through  book  know^ledge.  Mr.  Sub-Inspector 
Brewer’s  account  of  the  nail  and  chain  district  of  the 
•  Black  Country  discloses  an  absolutely  appalling  state  of 
things :  he  may  well  invite  the  world  to  listen  to  his 
description.  Women  worn  out  by  drudgery,  to  which 
the  toil  of  the  galleys  would  be  a  relaxation,  hardly 
allowed  a  restev^eu  for  the  hopeless  labour  of  perpetuating 
their  miserable  race ;  idle  brutes  of  men  drinking  their 
wives’  hard- won  earnings  in  the  public-houses,  “  luxu¬ 
riating  on  beef-steaks  and  the  best  of  good  fare ;  ” 
children  half-starved  and  half-naked  running  about  the 
filthy  streets  till  they  are  old  enough  to  bo  set  to  work 
— this  is  not  a  creditable  state  of  things  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  a  country  that  sends  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.  Here  is  Mr.  Brower’s  picture  of  a  house¬ 
hold  in  the  Black  Country,  the  history  of  the  career  of 
a  young  couple,  the  male  partner  in  which  has  prudently 
looked  out  for  a  “  nailer,”  “  a  lass  as  could  work  :  ” — 

Things  go  on  smoothly  for  a  short  time  perliaps,  and  the  skilful 
wife  keeps  not  only  the  house  going,  and  her  lord  and  master  in 
drink :  but,  in  addition,  pays  off*  the  debt.  But  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  comes  in  the  shape  of  one  baby  and  then  another ;  then  sickness, 
and  other  troubles,  and  the  once  skilful  wife  is  now  a  hag^rd  un¬ 
tidy  woman,  no  longer  able  to  earn  much.  Starvation  is  in  the 
house,  and  where  then  is  the  legitimate  bread  winner?  If  he  has 
ever  attempted  to  work,  his  career  of  idleness  has  caused  his  hand 
to  lose  its  craft,  or  a  course  of  drunkenness  has  so  debilitated  him 
that  he  can  no  longer  stand  the  fatigue  and  heat.  Nor  is  this  the 
whole  of  the  mischief.  Whilst  the  mother  toils  and  slaves,  the 
children  are  left  uncared  for  to  wander  shoeless  and  in  rags,  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  blow  the  bellows  for  their  father  at  a  miserable 
pittance  per  week — to  be  kicked  and  cuffed,  hear  filthy,  indecent, 
and  blasphemous  language,  and  are  then  sent  into  the  shop  amidst 


men  degraded  by  drink  and  gambling,  in  time  to  follow  the  same 
course. 

“  A  bad  place  you’ve  come  to,”  said  an  old  woman  to 
a  stranger  who  had  visited  a  chain-making  country  out 
of  curiosity.  “  It’s  the  worst  country  God  ever  made. 
The  women  do  all  the  work  and  the  men  do  nothing.” 
How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  remedied  except  by 
education,  the  gradual  and  laborious  diffusion  of  better 
knowledge  and  higher  aims  ?  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  tho 
idea  of  cleaning  such  dens  and  reforming  lives  so  de¬ 
graded  by  a  revelation  of  tho  ABC  and  tho  Rule  of 
Three.  But  the  value  of  tho  rudimentary  branches  of 
knowledge  as  civilising  agents  is  that  they  never  go 
alone.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  advance 
far  in  civilisation  w  ithout  them. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  Mr.  Brewer 
discloses,  the  speech  against  school-boards  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Wokingham  appears  in  its  true 
light  as  an  almost  incredible  example  of  indecorous 
levity  and  foolish  insolence.  The  people  of  Woking¬ 
ham  have  a  liberal  rich  man  in  their  parish,  Mr.  John 
Walter,  who  has  helped  them  to  set  on  foot  a  voluntary 
school  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  goes  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  school,  and  exults  over  it  as  “  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  victory  over  the  School  Board  system.”  It 
is  really  a  bad  outlook  for  the  English  Church,  for  its 
chances  of  maintaining  its  hold  on  tho  respect  of  the 
people,  when  one  of  its  dignitaries  can  see  no  cause  for 
rejoicing  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  except 
that  it  is  a  sectarian  victory.  Dr.  ^Mackarness  has 
never  enjoyed  much  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  he  re¬ 
cently  gave  to  the  w’orld  a  very  choice  specimen  of  folly 
in  his  inhibition  of  Dr.  Colenso  at  Oxford.  It  need, 
therefore,  occasion  no  8ui*prise  that  he  should  have 
drawn  upon  himself  tho  reproof  of  the  Times  for  his 
absurd  misrepresentation  of  tho  truth  in  telling  the 
people  of  Wokingham  that  “  in  London  the  School 
Boards  were  going  on  keeping  up  expenses  until  they 
had  finally  saddled  the  poor  ratepayers  with  a  very 
large  expenditure,  and  after  all  they  were  not  doing 
w'hat  they  intended  to  do.”  Dr.  Mackarness  would 
seem  to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  duty  of  not 
bearing  false  witness  against  his  neighbour.  But  why 
was  he  so  ill-advised  as  to  ex])lain  tho  cause  of  his 
hostility  to  school  boards?  Vestrymen  may  not  be  the 
most  proper  people  to  administer  education,  but  the 
Bishop  should  not  have  exposed  his  sores  to  the  public  ; 
he  should  have  kept  his  vestments  over  the  fox,  and 
not  admitted  the  world  to  laugh  at  the  spectacle  of 
insignilicant  vestrymen  bearding  him  in  his  own 
diocese,  miserable  dissenters  troubling  the  even  tenor 
of  that  oVbit  of  dignified  tranquility  in  w’hich,  according 
to  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  it  is  the  privilege  of  bishops  to 
revolve.  And  are  there  no  disquieting  visions  that 
rise  to  disturb  the  jubilant  serenity  with  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  looks  forward  to  the  picture  of  the 
Wokingham  school  bidding  gallant  defiance  for  ever  to 
the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  tho  godlessness  of  godless 
school  boards  ?  Has  Dr.  Mackarness  read  Mr.  Cro.ss’s 
speech  ?  Let  him  read  it,  and  let  it  “  grieve  his  eyes 
and  wound  his  heart,”  as  ho  shudderingly  contemj)lates 
tho  possibility  of  the  chief  subscriber  to  the  Wokingham 
voluntary  schools  becoming  a  di.ssenter,  or  worse. 


THE  COSTA  RICA  LOANS. 

# 

Costa  Rica  is  a  little  Central  American  Republic,  with  an  area 
roughly  estimated  at  5^0,250  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
150,000 or  thereabouts, chiefly  Indians.  Enthusiastic  believera  in 
its  resources  have  gone  so  far  as  to  specify  amongst  its  products, 
gold,  silver,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  dye- 
woods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  produces  nothimr  but  cott’ee, 
but  Costa  Rican  coff'ee  is  excessively  good,  and  its  price  is  in¬ 
creasing  yearly.  How  much  coffee  precisely  is  exported  each 
year  nobody  seems  to  know.  A  ceriain  Mr.  I’earce,  who  has 
actually  paid  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  is  consequently  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it  than  anyone  eUe,  cannot 
say  more  than  that,  according  to  the  budget  of  its  finance 
minister  for  the  year  1874,  a  surplus  was  expected  of  300,000/. 
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In  addition  to  the  contract  by  which  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Foster  were  to  issue  the  loan,  there  was  another  contract  by 
which  the  Messrs.  Erlanger  undertook  to  take  800,000/.  of  the 
entire  loan  firm,  and  there  was  also  a  third  contract  by  which, 
in  return  for  this  valuable  service  and  for  the  risk  involved  in  it, 
the  Messrs.  Erlanger  were  to  enjoy  several  very  exceptioniQ 
advantages  in  the  way  of  commission.  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Foster  were  not  aware  of  this  third  contract,  and  the  only  expla¬ 
nation  oft’ered  of  it  is  that  made  by  Baron  Erlanger  himself,  who 
told  the  Committee  that  his  extra  commission  came  to  06,000/,, 
and  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  Costa  Rica 
and  himself  that  he  was  to  stand  possessed  of  this  sum  as  a 
sort  of  trustee  for  the  purchase  of  a  vessel-of-war  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  How  the  operation  of  “buying  back”  was  carried 
on  so  briskly  that  within  six  days  the  Messrs.  Erlanger 
had  actually  repurchased 
issue  \.lll 
that  was 


Whether  this  expectation  was  realised  Mr.  Pearce  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state.  Neither  can  he  tell  us  what  was  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  Republic  in  the  year  1871.  On  this  last  head  a 
little  information  would  have  been  especially  interesting,  for  it 
was  in  1871  that  Costa  Rica  launched  its  first  loan.  When  a 
Central  American  Republic,  with  a  population  of  1CO,000,  pro¬ 
poses  to  borrow  560, (KX)/.,  and  to  pay  in  return  for  it  the  usurious 
annuity  of  84,000/.  for  25  years,  it  is  only  natural  to  find  that 
Ron  Carlos  Clutierrez  is  its  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  that 
the  contractors  for  the  loan  are  the  eminent  house  of  Messrs, 
Bischofl'scheim  and  Goldschmidt.  According  to  the  prospectus, 
“  the  object  of  the  Government  in  contracting  the  loan  ”  was 
“  the  construction  of  roads,  piers,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility  in  the  Republic,  and  to  provide  direct  and  easy  com¬ 
munication  between  the  interior  and  the  seaboard.”  Nor  w'as 
this  all.  To  guarantee  the  regular  payment  of  the  annuity  of 
84,000/.  the  Republic  specially  hypothecated  all  its  revenues 
and  assets,  including  its  customs  and  imports  and  all  its  other 
revenues  and  domains,  and  more  particularly  the  receipts  of 
its  custom-houses  on  the  coast,  which  it  “  declared  ”  to  amount 
to  82,000/.  a  year,  and  to  be  free  of  charge.  More  than  this, 
it  was  to  be  open  to  the  contractors,  in  behalf  of  the  bond¬ 
holders,  to  nominate  a  gentleman  to  receive  this  income ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Edwin  Corbett,  the  English  Consul- 
General  in  Costa  Rica,  was  so  appointed.  By  the  contract 
between  Don  Carlos  GutieiTez  and  the  Messrs.  Bischoffscheim 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  raised  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  raising  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  contractors.  The 
nominal  amount  appears  to  have  been  1,000,000/.,  of  which 
500,000/.,  bearing  6  per  cent.,  was  issued  in  the  May  of  1871  at 
72,andtheremaining600,000/.  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  at 
the  increa.^d  price  of  74.  Costa  Rica,  it  seems,  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  get  its  560,000/.,  and  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  had  a 
couple  of  letters  to  say  that  his  conduct  throughout  has  had 
the  entire  approval  of  his  Government.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
conduct  of  his  Government  Las  not  as  yet  obtained  the  entire 
^proval  of  its  bondholders.  On  September  15,  1871,  Costa 
Rica  paid  to  Mr.  Corbett’s  credit  3,500/.  in  respect  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  and  it  would  seem  that  similar  payments 
were  continued  until  the  March  of  1872.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  Committee  finds  that  these  sums  “were 
not  derived  from  the  Customs  duties,”  and  it  seems  to  be 
b»*yond  all  (question  that  they  w'ere  drawn  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  itself.  “  The  last  payment  of  interest,”  the  Re¬ 
port  concludes,  “  was  on  May  1,  1874,  but  no  remittance  is 
shown  to  have  been  made  from  Costa  Rica  since  1872  in 
respect  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt.” 

Costa  Rica,  liowever,  w'as  not  content  with  its  500,000/. 
By  May  2,  1872,  its  “roads,  piers,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility”  had  developed  themselves  into  “a  railway,”  for 
the  completion  of  which  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Foster  were 
authorised  to  issue  at  82/.  a  loan  of  2,400,000/.  at  7  per  cent. 
The  redemption  was  to  be  by  an  accumulative  sinking  fund  of 
1  per  cent ,  so  that,  to  pay  oil*  infiuest  and  principal,  Co.sta 
Rica  undertook  in  effect  to  pay  for  31  years  a  second  annuity 
eft  102,000/.,  thus  making-,  in  addition  to  its  liability  on  the 
loan  of  1871,  a  total  annuity  for  24  years  of  270,000/.  Whether 
the  Republic,  with  its  150,000  inhabitants  and  its  26,250 
square  miles  of  territory,  was  equal  to  such  a  payment  no  one 
seems  to  have  known,  and  no  one,  e.vcept — perhaps — a  certain 
Mr.  Cur.ningham,  seems  to  ha\e  cared.  Me.«sr.‘>.  Knowles  and 
Foster  did  indeed  go  so  far  as  to  append  to  their  pro.'spectus  a 
memorandum  signed  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarado,  who.se  title 
of  “  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  ” 
ia  pltasnntly  suggestive  of  guileless  suilorship,  and  iu  this 
extraordinniy  document  ceitain  specially  hypothecated  sources 
of  revenue  Avere  enumerated  and  calculated  to  produce  an 
income  of  257,000/.,  while  llattering  estiuiate.s  were  given  of 
the  annual  e.xport  of  Co.'-tn  Rican  coffee.  It  does  not 
.'‘eeiij  tlint  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Foi^ter  took  any  pains 
to  verify  the-^o  statements.  “  We  had  at  that*  time,” 
Mr.  Fo.-ster  told  tlie  Committee,  “  every  confidence 
that  8enor  Alvarado’s  statement  wn.s  a  correct  one.” 
Nothing  perhaps  is  more  touehing  in  the  whole  history  of 
the.*H  various  loans  than  the  inq)licit  “  confidence  ”  which  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  them  all  seem  to  have  h’ad,  and  to 
still  continue  to  have  in  one  another.  When,  however,  we 
wiy  “  still  continue  to  have,”  a  .slight  exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  (\ista  Rica.  'J’here  are  two  little  unpleasnnt- 
ne.oses  in  the  history  of  the  loan  of  1872.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Messrs.  Bischoffscheim,  os  befitted  a  bouse  of  their  high 
character  >ind  r»'putation.  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  complain  that  Costa  Rica  liad  not  fulfilled 


I  more  than  halt  ot  the  whole 
will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Report.  The  market 
created  by  these  means  was  not  altogether 
successful,  for  it  seems  that  of  the  2,400,000/.  no  less  an 
amount  than  003,900/.  still  remains  unissued.  What  has  been 
done  with  the  money  actually  raised  the  Committee  confesses 
itself  altogether  unable  to  make  out.  Baron  Erlanger  has  one 
set  of  accounts,  and  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Foster  have  a 
second,  and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  a  third ;  and 
no  two  of  the  three  agree  in  any  essential  item.  Baron 
Erlanger  debits  the  Republic  with  936,408/.  paid  by  him  to 
it  or  on  its  account.  The  Republic  itself  claims  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  516,165/.  The  difference  between  these  two 
totals  can  hardly  be  explained  by  .the  96,000/.  for  the  vessel- 
of-war,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Committee  has  not  been 
able  to  find  out  bow  this  last  sum  was  actually  disposed  of. 

All  that  is  really  clear  is  that  Costa  Rica  has  received  some¬ 
thing — it  is  uncertain  what — and  has  never  paid  anything,  and 
that,  “  with  the  exception  of  the  sums  retained  in  England 
out  of  the  proceeds,”  the  bondholders  have  never  yet  received 
a  penny  in  respect  of  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  the 
debt.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  default  is 
not,  to  a  great  extent,  mere  matter  of  ill  faith.  Mr.  Foster 
is  of  opinion  that  Costa  Rica  could^ay  very  well  indeed  if  it 
only  cnose  to  do  so,  and  Baron  Erlanger  expresses  himself 
satisfied  that  “  they  w'ill  pay  if  they  only  see  they  must,”  and 
that  “  some  kind  words  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  not  be  lost 
upon  them.”  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Foreign  Office 
will  send  out  a  gunboat  to  collect  the  hypothecated 
customs  dues  of  Punta  Arenas,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  n  little  Republic  with  a  population  of 
150,000  souls— mostly  Indians  and  half  castes — is  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  276,000/.*  on  account  of  its  external  debt,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  provide  for  its  own  internal  requirements. 
Meantime  Costa  Rican  bonds  are  to  be  bought  at  13, 
which  is  a  somewhat  heavy  discount,  and  a  Chancery 
suit  is  understood  to  be  pending  in  which  the  whole  cir- 
cuiiLstances  of  the  second  loan  of  1872,  of  its  issue,  of 
the  repurchase  of  it  by  the  Messrs.  Erlanger,  and  of  the 
subsequent  dealings  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  with 
that  house,  will  be  fully  investigated.  With  this  scant  con¬ 
solation  the  Report  of  the  Committee  leaves  us,  and  all  that 
can  really  be  said  is  that  Costa  Rica  stock  is  perhaps  a 
slightly  better  investment  than  Honduras,  inasmuch  as  there 
really  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  in  a  few 
years,  and  jis  its  coffee  trade  expands,  the  Republic* will  not 
be  able  to  pay  some  small  annual  sum  on  account  of  interest, 
if  only  it  chooses  to  do  so.  Whether  it  ever  will  choose 
to  do  so  is  quite  another  question,  and  it  seems  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  “  few  kind  words  ”  which  Baron  Erlanger 
suggests  may  be  anticipated  by  a  timely  repudiation.  In  any 
case  the  bondholders  liave  got  back  a  little  of  their  principal 
ill  the  shape  of  interest  for  a  year  and  a-half,  and  they  will  do 
well  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  According  to  Mr. 
Foster,  his  house,  instead  of  making  anything  out  of  the 
Irnnsaction,  has  actually  lost  no  less  than  20,000/.  after  taking 
the  full  benefit  of  its  commission  us  contractors  ;  while  Baron 
Eilanger’s  accounts  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Republic 
owe.s  him  about  43,000/.,  more  or  less.  Altogether  it  is,  as 
the  Committee  pathetically  observes,  “  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  accurate  statement  or  computation  of  the  disposition  ot 
the  monies  received.”  The  story  is,  of  cour.se,  the  less  accurate 
on  this  account,  but  not  the  less  eutertainini?  or,  we  may  add, 
instructive. 


TREVES. 

Sancta  Treviris !  Holy  Treves !  Such  is  the  title  which 
this  ancient  city  has  borne  for  fully  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
not  the  title  which  a  stranger  might  in  these  days  be  disposed 
to  give  to  this  city  ;  but  I  cau  well  understand  its  aptness 
200  years  ago,  when  every  third  building  was  a  church  or  a 
monastery,  and  when  everybody  who  wtis  not  an  ecclesiastic 
was  a  dependent  of  ecclesiastics.  The  whole  city  is  a  huge 
church  ruin.  There  are  scores  of  churches  extant,  and 
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the  seculnr  buildings  have  a  religious  air  or  cut  like 
unfrocked  monks.  No  wonder  every  erection  of  note 
or  consequence  is  some  diseshiblished  religious  edifice. 
Breweries,  barracks,  and  private  houses,  generally  prove  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  modernised  monasteries.  The  big  barracks  in 
the  Faubourg  of  St.  Paulen  are  the  last  state  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  monastery,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  Prussians 
have  converted  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  the  Martyr  into  an 
artillery  depot ;  and  everywhere  I  found  evidence  that  the 
new  rulers  of  Treves  had  been  busy  beating  the  pruning-hook 
into  the  spear.  Dismantled  saints  of  every  age,  and  crumbling 
IHetaSf  one  might  see  stuck  on  the  walls  of  brewhouses  or 
humble  gasthofs. 

There  were  stately  saints  and  pious  saws  and  scrolls  graven 
above  doors  of  noisy  taverns,  from  which  I  fear  piety  has 
long  fied ;  and  it  struck  me  often,  as  I  threaded  the  narrow 
streets,  that  I  was  walking  over  the  ashes  and  amid  the  tombs 
of  mediaeval  Catholicism.  The  Church  local  historians  of 
Treves,  such  as  the  bulky  Marx,  tell  us  that  holy  Treves  once 
had  more  church  buildings  than  any  city  of  her  size.  She 
wa*  the  richest  garden  of  the  Church.  Before  Messieurs 
Sansculottes  came  and  confiscated  her  churches  and  secularised 
church  lands,  and  stabled  their  horses  in  the  Domkirche,  and 
turned  monasteries  into  schools  and  barracks,  she  might  have 
been  a  goodly  sight  to  the  eye  of  a  pious,  true  Churchman. 
As  she  stands  to^ay  in  ruins,  she  must  have  waked  in  his  heart 
sweet  and  splendid  memories  of  a  glorious  past. 

Have  you  ever  observed  one  characteristic  of  all  holy  cities  P 
I  have  visited  several,  and  I  have  always  found  one  thing  true 
of  them.  They  smell  badly.  Smell  is  not  ths 
word  to  describe  the  fierce  odours  of  Treves.  One 
must  fall  back  on  some  rougher  term  —  talk  of 
the  smells  of  Cologne  of  which  over-fastidious  Coleridge 
sings  naao  ad  unco.  We  went  to  that  much-abused 
city,  fresh  from  reeldng  Treves.  Standing  in  one  of  the 
stuffiest  gassen,  with  the  local  aromas  playing  about  us, 
we,  veterans  in  such  matters,  spoke  many  good  words  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Cologne,  and  marvelled  much  that  the 
Mistress  of  the  Bhine  should  have  been  so  maligned  while  the 
Mistress  of  the  Moselle  had  been  passed  by.  1  should  here 
fly  to  comparisons,  but  what  comparisons  are  possible  or  ade¬ 
quate  ?  Ificture  to  yourself  narrow  streets  bordered  by  two 
open  drains,  deep,  black,  noisome,  and  foetid — two  streams  of 
bluish  liquid  mud.  One  may  roughly  but  inadequately  com¬ 
pare  the  effect  to  streets  lined  with  two  continuous  rows  of 
pig-tubs  perpetually  replenished,  and  one  mav  compare  it  to 
the  aromas  of  the  narrowest  Glasgow  wynd.  llut  all  compari¬ 
son  will  fall  short  of  reality,  and  will  omit  something  wliich 
is  fortunately  peculiar  to  Treves.  A  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  eloquent  Salviauus,  describing  one  of  the  many  destructions 
of  Treves,  states  that  the  whole  city  was  strewn  with  corpses, 
and  that  the  air  was  polluted  with  the  foul  exhalations  from 
their  putrid  bodies.  It  stnkes  me  that  there  must  be  a  good 
many  of  the  Treviri  still  lying  about  somewhere  above  ground. 
One  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  existence  of  some  sanitary 
appliances  employed  by  the  local  government.  Perhaps 
they  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  A  leading  citizen 
of  Treves,  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  seemed  to  think 
so,  and  was  a  trifle  disappointed  when  I  did  not  pay  my 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  municipal  energy  and  wisdom. 
l*eriodically  the  streets  are  flooded — that  is,  all  the  pumps  are 
set  going ;  everybody,  with  a  zeal  and  boldness  which  shows 
their  sense  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  merit,  throw 
their  dirty  water  and  slops  into  the  streets,  and  when  the 
deluge  is  complete  the  polizei  passes,  and  pronounces  all 
things  very  good. 

A  conspicuous  inscription  on  tlie  picturesque  Roth  Ilaus — 
an  old  vern)iliou  coloured  inn  in  the  chief  platz — modestly 
states  that  Treves  was  built  1300  years  before  Rome.  One 
may  take  this  cum  yrnno.  But  no  doubt  Treves  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Some  anti¬ 
quarians  carry  its  origin  far  beyond  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  centre  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  important  tribe,  the  Treviri,  whose  negotiations 
with  Caesar  one  reads  of  in  l)e  Hello  Gallico.  We  know  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony  in  09  a.d.,  and  ns  early  as  40  a.d.  it 
w'M  designated  one  of  the  three  richest  cities  of  Gaul.  By  the 
third  century  it  had  become  very  opulent  and  famous,  and  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Emperors.  Constantine  lived  there, 
•and  the  Empress  Helena  built  several  palaces,  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  The  rich  Itoman  antiquities  of  Treves  began  to  be 
looked  after.  The  Prussian  Government,  which  has  ever  acted 
on  a  coaxing  policy  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  preserve  the  chief  relics.  It  has  cleared  out  the 
splendid  and  wonderlully  complete  amphitheatre,  w’hich, 
though  not  so  large  as  that  of  Nismes,  is  more  interesting 
because  historically  better  known.  This  peaceful  spot, 
sheltered  by  vineclad  hills,  wholly  given  over,  when  I 
it,  to  the  nimble  lizard  that  ran  along  its 
battered  sides,  was  the  scene  of  the  bloody  spectacle 


presented  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  his  subjects. 
'J'housands  of  unarmed  prisoners  were  set  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  and  the  chroniclers  tell  us  that  so  great  was  the 
carnage  that  the  fierce  brutes,  satiated  with  blood,  at  last 
refused  to  attack  their  helpless  victims.  Hard  by  are  the 
Roman  baths,  as  everybody  has  agreed  to  call  the  vast  Roman 
pile  manifestly  not  baths.  There  is  a  mystery  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained  about  these  bold  towers  and  endless  vaults  and 
spacious  chambers.  Much  remains  to  be  explored.  Under¬ 
ground  passages  communicate  with  the  river  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  off;  and  I  can  testify  that  midway  and  adjoining  the 
old  town  walls  the  hollowness  of  the  sounds  ns  one  walked 
often  suggested  to  me  that  I  was  trending  on  subterranean 
pa.s8nges.  The  Porta  Nigra — a  magnificent  gate  or  castle,  out  of 
which  were  constructed  three  goodly  churches — is  the  great  lion 
of  the  town ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  grim,  stately,  and  impos¬ 
ing  structure,  pointing  to  the  north — the  first  glimpse  of  Rome’s 
greatness  which  the  marauding  barbarian  would  catch  on  his 
march  south,  and  well  calculated  to  impress  him  with  awe 
and  to  make  him  recoil  before  her  majesty.  To  my  mind  the 
Basilica  is  the  curiosity  of  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Empress  Helena — and,  in  fact,  she  plays  in  these 
parts  the  universal  genius.  It  is  admitted  to  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  yetiTS  old,  but  the  most  obvious  feature  of  it  is  its 
painfully  novel  look.  The  Roman  bricks  are  staringly  new. 
There  is  an  air  of  trimness  and  neatness  about  it ;  and  my 
first  thought  was  that  it  was  a  new  waterwork  or  engine  shed. 
But  a  second  look  served  to  correct  my  impression,  and  to  fill 
me  with  admiration  of  its  splendid  proportions. 

Treves  is  Ultramontane  to  the  backbone.  Bismarck  is 
anathema  maranatha  in  the  Holy  City  as  much  as  at  Rome 
itself.  The  rather  dreary  Courts  of  Justice  are  enlivened  from 
week  to  week  with  cases  of  the  recalcitrant  cur6s  and  pastors 
who  come  to  pay  their  fines  or  take  their  six  weeks  or  three 
months  in  the  Zucht  Haw.  The  priest  of  the  suspended 
church  of  Our  Lady,  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  with  a  nobly 
decorated  portal,  is  now  in  prison,  studying  English  in  bis 
solitude ;  and  the  mass  performed  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  involves  the  priest,  who  volunteers 
liis  services,  in  a  fine  of  24  thalerd.  It  was  rather  a  striking- 
looking  young  priest  who  was  performing  the  service  when  I 
went  in ;  and  there  evidently  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
and  interest  added  to  the  service  through  the  fact  of  its  being 
performed  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  church  was  crammed, 
and  the  singing  of  the  congregation  was  of  the  heartiest,  not  to 
say  most  vociferous,  kind.  The  fat  little  boys  in  wide  trousers, 
gathered  in  at  the  w’aist,  after  the  manner  of  their  country, 
that  one  meets  coming  from  school,  are  Ultramon¬ 
tane,  and  talk  about  being  persecuted  and  oppressed.  The 

capacious  and  comfortable-looking  landlady  of  the  L - thof 

wept  as  she  recounted  the  wrongs  of  the  Church — the  free¬ 
dom  granted  to  Protestants  and  Jews,  and  how  the 
Basilica  had  been  taken  from  the  Catholics  and  handed  over 
to  the  Protestants.  She  saw  little  force  in  our  suggestion 
that,  as  Treves  could  still  boast  of  some  score  of  churches 
devoted  to  the  true  faith,  there  was  perhaps  room  for  comfort, 
and  seemed  to  find  more  solid  consolation  in  recounting  the 
wonders  of  the  miraculous  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  Treves,  and  had  sent  some  of 
its  pious  citizens  on  a*  pilgrimage.  You  may  suppose  that 
Treves  is  a  quiet,  sleepy  town,  still  at  night  as  the  silence  of 
the  central  sea.  So  we  thought  in  our  innocence.  But  how  bit¬ 
terly  were  we  mistaken  !  We  took  lodgings  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  might  see  life,  and  we  saw  it  and  heard  it  with 
a  vengeance.  Right  opposite  was  a  restauration,  beneath 
a  sign  of  St.  Nicholas — engaged  apparently  in  stirring 
three  children  in  a  tub  with  his  crozier.  At  no  great  distance 
was  a  large  billiard-room.  Lurking  at  hand  and  in  ambush 
were  various  gasthofs,  silent  and  masked  by  day.  The  wine  of 
the  Moselle  is  here  cheap,  but  the  people  do  not  despise  it. 
Everybody  can  afford  to  drink  it,  and  everybody  does.  These 
Reisenbergers  do  not  make  a  man,  at  least  a  ITolzer  German, 
drink ;  but  they  give  him  a  tongue  and  make  him  noisv,  and 
by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  slowly-acting  Moselle 
liquors  began  to  operate  terribly.  Until  eleven  o’clock  sleep 
was  possible  for  those  who  do  not  mind  having  something 
very  much  like  a  fair  held  under  their  windows.  It  takes 
hours  to  make  a  German  excited.  But  w’hen  the  small  hours 
came  the  night  grew  hideous,  and  hopes  of  sleep  fled.  "I^e 
jolly  friends  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  his  children  like  wine 
bottles  being  iced  in  a  tub,  broke  out  into  furious  national 
songs  of  a  maudlin  or  patriotic  character;  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  performer  who  made  music  by  blowing  into 
a  pewter  pot.  The  billiard-room  opened  fire  meantime.  Of 
course,  at  intervals  the  town  watchman  passed,  and  with  a 
blast  of  his  horn  beneath  our  windows  woke  up  all  who 
might  be  asleep  in  order  to  announce  that  everything  was 
right.  On  the  whole,  we  thought,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  that 
Iloly  Treves  at  two  in  the  morning  fairly  and  popularly  re¬ 
presented  Pandemonium.  J*  M. 
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of  Lonsdale  asking  for  an  “order”  to  the'House'of  Lords, 
and  at  the  same  time  asking  the  same  favour  from  Mr.  Bright 
for  the  Commons.  Mr.  Bright,  he  said,  he  “  was  sure  of” — 
quite.  The  application  to  Lord  Lonsdale  was  “a  forlorn 
hope.”  It  was  a  veritable  surprise,  therefore,  to  the  applicant 
when  he  received  from  the  Earl  an  immediate  and  courteous 
reply ;  and  from  the  great  Commoner,  ever  so  long  after,  a 
stiff  note  acceding  to  the  request  indeed,  but  in  such  terms 
that  the  letter  never  was  used.  Surely  the  Earl  was  wiser 
here  than  Mr.  Bright.  Such  were  some  of  the  influences 
against  which  Mr.  Ilenry  Brougham  had  to  contend  when  he 
appeared  in  the  field — with  blast  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum 
(an  extraordinary  affair  it  was),  with  banners  and  placards, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  election — to  contend  for  the 
“  Independence  of  Westmorland.” 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Brougham  had  stood  depen¬ 
dent  on  general  Liberal  help  his  chances  of  success  would 
have  been  few.  But  he  did  not.  One  religious  body  and  one 
little  town  in  Westmorland  opposed  the  Lowthers  with  an 
obstinacy  at  least  equal  to  their  own,  and  on  infinitely  higher 
grounds.  The  Quakers  of  Kendal  stood  with  Brougham  to  a 
man.  Their  purses,  their  influence,  their  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  were  at  his  command  so  long  as  he  advocated  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  the  civil  rights  of  all  men,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  opinion  of  any  kind.  They  were  a  glorious  band. 
At  the  head  of  them  stood  a  banking-house,  still  noted  among 
sound  houses,  and  still  occupying  the  same  old  dingy  offices  in 
which  the  Lowther  power  was  so  gallantly  defied,  and  from 
which  it  was  so  nearly  broken.  The  head  of  the  firm,  “  Old 
Jacob  Wakefield,”  as  he  was  called,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said, 
found  that  his  bank  notes  were  vanishing  in  an  extraordinary 
way  at  a  critical  time,  and  with  Quaker  foresight  he  drew 
upon  his  friends  for  the  emergency,  w’hich  he  had  no  doubt 
was  at  hand.  It  came  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Ijowther 
and  bundles  of  the  Wakefield  notes.  The  old  banker  was 
there  to  meet  his  expected  foe.  Slowly  and  methodically  the 
notes  were  examined,  one  by  one,  under  the  scrutiny  of  “bad 
old  Jamie’s  ”  keen  eyes,  and  the  gold  was  doled  out  with  like 
method.  There  would  be  no  triumph  in  the  calm  Quaker  face. 
Perhaps — indeed  it  is  very  probanle — that  he  now  and  then 
sighed  a  little  as  the  good  gold  vanished,  but  still  the  drawer 
was  not  emptied ;  and  so,  if  the  story  is  correct,  he  went  on 
till  the  last  of  the  notes  had  been  honoured.  Then  the  con¬ 
queror  spoke,  like  a  man  whose  work  for  the  day  is  done.  Look¬ 
ing  quietly  over  the  counter,  he  said,  “  Hast  thou  any  more  ?  ” 
while  Sir  James  vanished  in  a  towering  rage.  This  was  one 
of  the  body  of  men  who  formed  the  pivot  on  which  moved  the 
opposition  to  the  House  of  Lowther,  and  never  did  Quaker 
deliver  more  straight-out  blows.  They  had  a  newspaper  (the 
Kendal  Chrotiicle)^  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the  north  of 
England,  but  destined  to  give  place  to  the  Mercun/y  as  the 
result  of  these  elections.  Up  to  1817  or  1818  the  Tories  had 
been  content  to  accept  the  Chronicle  as  a  common  organ  ;  but 
all  this  was  now  at  an  end,  since  the  great  disturber  of  all 
peace,  Henry  Brougham  (“  old  Harry  ”  they  called  him  in  com¬ 
pliment,  though  he  was  young  then),  was  bent  on  turning 
the  world  of  Westmorland  upside  down.  We,  too,  they 
said,  will  have  a  paper — a  state  of  afiairs  that  the  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  could  not  in  the  least  understand. 

“Every  man,”  he  said,  “  must  of  necessity  entertain  his  own 
private  sentiments  on  any  subject  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and 
the  editor  or  proprietor  of  a  public  journal  has  no  other  pro¬ 
perty  in  it  beyond  the  emoluments  arising  from  its  sale;  the 
journal  is  the  public’s,  and  ought  ...” 

Well,  to  make  a  laboured  article  short,  ought  to  be  open  to 
all  parties  alike.  The  Lowthers  would  none  of  this,  however, 
and  two  months  later  the  poor  editor,  in  his  zeal  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  wrote : — 

Wo  have  to  inform  the  public  that  a  deep-laid  plan  to  stifle  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberty  in  the  county  of  Westmorland  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  carried  into  execution.  The  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Lowther,  not  content  with  being  treated  on  equal  terms  with  their 
opponents  in  our  journal,  have  determined  to  issue  a  paper,  which 
is  to  be  the  exponent  of  their  own,  and  with  the  avowed  determi¬ 
nation  of  writing  down  and  suppressing  this  journal. 

This  reads  like  a  complaint  from  the  Sandwdch  Islands,  but 
it  was  actually  made  in  England,  and  in  a  portion  of  England 
abounding  with  wealthy  and  educated  men,  not  farther  awjty 
than  half  a  century  ago.  The  plaintive  appeal  was  in  vain ; 
the  rival  paper  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  tvvo  were  speedily  at 
war.  The  new  Jpaper  was  the  Westmorland  Gazette,  after¬ 
wards  edited  for  a  short  time,  and  very  badly,  by  Thomas  De 
Quincey. 

The  first  notification  to  Westmorland,  that  “  a  gentleman 
of  independent  principles  ”  would  oppose  the  Lowthers,  was 
made  in  the  last  week  of  December  1818.  Napoleon  had 
been  finally  settled,  with  other  matters,  and  now  the  assault 
was  to  be  made  on  one  of  the  strongest  political  fortresses  in 


sublime  principle  of  “  No  compromise.”  Mr.  Plimsoll  has 
taught  us  the  same  lesson.  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful,  in 
elucidation  of  this  fact,  if  instead  of  considering  in  this  article 
any  large  measure — as,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  its 
national  aspect — we  glance  at  a  section  of  the  nation,  and  at 
one  of  the  now  more  obscure  passages  in  the  life  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  man.  I  do  not  know  any  example  at  once  more 

{minted  in  itself  and  less  known  than  Brougham’s  contests 
or  what  was  then  termed,  and  not  improperly  termed,  the 
“Independence  of  Westmorland.”  It  is  curious  how  little 
Lord  Brougham  in  his  later  days  made  of  these  hard  and 
resolute  fights;  yet  nothing  in  all  his  career  marked  more 
strongly  his  power  and  peculiarities,  or  the  agencies  with 
which  he  worked,  and  by  which  he  bent  so  much  to  his 
will.  Westmorland,  like  Cumberland,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  fight  (  the  year  1818),  w.is  at  the  feet,  politically,  of  the 
House  of  Ix)wther — a  house  gifted  with  extraordinary  per¬ 
sistence  and  obstinacy,  a  remarkably  clear  sight  for  its  own 
interests,  an  unscruniilousness  which  never  spared  an  enemy, 
and  a  loyalty  whicu  rarely  deserted  a  friend  so  long  as  that 
friend  neither  doubted  nor  wavered  in  his  faith.  The  Lowthers 
held  an  extraordinary  number  of  Church  livings,  and  used  them 
with  an  address  which  Prince  Bismarck  might  envy.  In  their 
hands  was  the  Commission  of  the  Peace — that  is,  they  ruled  in 
every  court  of  law  except  the  Assize  Court,  and  directed  the  two 
counties,  in  session  or  otherwise,  in  every  particular,  to  the 
making  of  a  new  bridge  over  a  common  beck,  the  right  to  fish 
in  an  obscure  river,  the  building  of  a  jetty,  or  the  possession  of 
a  bit  of  timber  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  squirearchy  and  clergy 
were  in  the  main  Lowther  to  the  backbone,  and  by  means  of 
them  the  shopkeepers  were  so  governed  and  moulded  that  they 
only  in  very  rare  instances  dared  upon  anything  at  all  like 
independent  action,  and  even  independent  thought  could  only 
he  expressed  in  whispers  when  the  doors  were  shut.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  Liberal  element  in  the  two  counties,  but  it  was 
powerless  and  paralysed.  Even  as  lately  as  the  election  which 
gave  Mr.  Gladstone  his  majority  the  astounding  appearance  of 
an  antagonist  to  the  House  of  I^owther  in  one  borough  of 
Cumberland,  seemed  as  if  ordained  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
showing  how  “  not  to  win.”  It  was  like  a  fatality.  The  candi¬ 
date  selected  never  had  been  known  ns  a  politician — never  in 
his  life,  I  suppose,  had  spoken  or  written  a  word  which  identi¬ 
fied  him  with  what  the  nation  understood  as  progress — never 
had  shown  an  atom  of  sympathy  with  the  poor,  or  indeed  with 
the  rich  either  apart  from  o  narrow  monied  class.  The 
real  Liberals  of  the  borough  fought  liard,  but  their  defeat 
under  such  circumstances  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  This 
recent  event  shows  in  a  mild  way  what  was  the  wont  in  olden 
times.  Sir  .lames  Lowther  (“bad  old  Jamie,”  as  he  was 
called)  once,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  at  some  opposition, 
told  a  sturily  old  Irisliuian  that  he  would  make  grass  to  grow' 
ou  the  streets  of  a  refractory  town,  and  the  old  man  is  credited 
with  the  answer— “  Then  I’ll  keep  a  cow ;  ”  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Sir  James  could  have  done  what  he  threatened, 
and  would  if  his  own  interest  had  not  stood  in  the  wav.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  influences  of  the  House 
of  Lowther  deuended  not  a  little  on  the  amenities  of  life. 
No  member  of  the  family  ever  (apart  from  politics)  intruded 
into  the  inner  life  of  his  followers.  A  man  might  belong  to 
church  or  chapel,  might  be  an  “infidel  or  heretic,”  a  “Jew  or 
Turk,”  a  “  Papist  ”  of  Papists,  or  an  Orangeman  of  Orangemen. 
The  Lowthers  meddled  not  with  theories  or  creeds.  The 
sole  requirement  w’as  that  their  friend  should  be  a  Lowtherite, 
and  should,  at  the  proper  time,  show  his  faith  bv  his  works. 
One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Lowther  interest  at  the 
election  which  turned  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  the  Catholic  priest  of  the  town  where  there  was 
opposition,  and  he  maintained  his  view  to  the  last.  A  very 
trivial  but  very  suggestive  fact  occurs  to  me  as  illustrative  of 
their  social  courtesy.  I  knew  s<une  years  ago  an  instance  of  a 
young  man,  a  stranger  in  London,  writing  to  the  late  Earl 
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the  kingdom.  Lord  Lowther  and  Colonel  Lowther,  his 
brother,  were  the  sitting  Members.  A  public  meeting  de¬ 
clared  that,  though  of  no  particular  party,  the  people  present 
were  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  (as  they  had  to  submit, 
though)  **  to  any  family  however  respectable,  naming  both  the 
Members  for  the  county,”  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
assert  their  independence  at  the  coming  election,  and  upon 
■every  future  occasion  of  the  same  sort — a  resolution  now  out  of 
date ;  the  Tories  still  hold  the  county  representation.  The 
Lowthers  published  their  list  of  names,  including  fourteen 
clergymen ;  and  a  Liberal  of  distinction  said  it  reminded  him 
of  what  “  a  certain  old  poet  ”  said :  The  Lord  gave  the 
word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers.”  Then 
the  poets,  too,  began.  One  man  immortalised  himself  by 
writing  a  great  poem,  beginning : — 

New  Brooms !  New  Brooms  !  (but  not  to  sell) 

New  Brooms,  new  Brooms  sweep  clean, 

The  “  Junior  Lord  ’’  and  Co-lo-nel 
Will  tell  you  what  we  mean. 

(CAorw) — New  Brooms !  New  Brooms ! 

Another  wrote : — 

For  Brougham  ITl  vote,  for  he  has  ne’er 
Despised  the  sufferer’s  ardent  prayer. 

Nor  given  the  wretch  o’erwhelmed  with  care 
A  heavier  load  of  woes  to  bear. 

Then  the  editor  added  that  these  and  all  other  poems  would 
be  republished  by  subscription  of  the  electors.  The  reader 
will  confess  that  they  were  worth  it,  judging  by  the  above 
specimens.  On  the  opposite  side  great  poems — some  local, 
some  from  London — give  the  contra  view.  Here  are  a  few 
verses  from  one  immortal  production : — 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  the  break  of  day 
A-roving  the  devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  Radical  friends  by  the  way, 

And  see  how  Reform  goes  on. 

He  found  Gale  Jones  at  his  ancient  trade, 

Mixing  drugs  in  a  poisoned  bowl ; 

Says  he,  “  No  poison  will  ever  be  made 
Like  the  froth  of  a  Radical  soul.” 
****»«» 

He  peeped  into  Bentham’s  Radical  book, 

And  stared  like  a  pig  astounded  : — 

“  By  Hell !  ”  says  he  with  a  scornful  look, 

**  This  is  chaos  worse  confounded.” 

Cobbett  he  saw  with  the  bones  of  Paine, 

Dug  out  of  a  Yankee  hole. 

Quoth  he,  “  Who  cares  where  the  bones  remain. 

While  we  below  have  his  soul! ” 

He  saw  Carlisle,  by  his  blasphemous  pile, 

Man’s  law  and  God’s  defying ; 

Said  Satao,  **  I  see  they  have  no  need  of  me, 

WTiile  such  friends  my  oars  are  plying.” 

And  again : — 

Brougham  on  his  tombstone  would  have  writ, 

“  Here  lies  the  enemy  of  William  Pitt ;  ” 

And  half  the  line  at  least  applies, 

For  ev’ry  one  admits — “ He  lies'' 

Twenty  years  later  one  of  the  poets,  who  had  laboured  hard 
for  Mr.  Brougham,  wrote  these  lines,  which  in  one  respect 
represent  a  general  sentiment  of  the  great  orator’s  friends  in 
that  part : — 

Of  base  ingratitude  I’ve  had  my  share. 

This  world  at  best  is  but  a  scene  of  care  ; 

Sickness  and  sorrow — poverty  and  trouble. 

Frail  mortals’  lot — this  life  is  but  a  bubble. 

Had  1  served  God,  instead  of  Brougham, 

The  workhouse  never  would  have  been  my  doom. 

It  would  be  difficult,  one  may  well  suppose,  to  convey  to  a 
younger  generation  a  conception  of  the  intense  bitterness  of 
this  and  kindred  battles,  and  it  is  strange  to  notice  that,  during 
the  thick  of  this  one  battle,  De  Quincey  edited  one  of  the 
rival  papers,  and  of  course  must  to  some  extent  have  endorsed 
the  lied  Indian  style  of  warfare  carried  on.  What  Lord 
Lowther  and  Colonel  Lowther  lacked  in  eloquence  they  made 
up  in  unscrupulousness,  and  what  Mr.  Brougham  lacked  in 
county  influence  (he  had  only  a  house  on  a  hill  ”  in  the 
county,  the  Colonel  said)  he  made  up  in  such  invective  as  hod 
rarely  been  heard.  The  result  was  that  after  a  three  days’ 
<Jonte8t  Air.  Brougham  retired,  the  Lowthers  both  being  con¬ 
siderably  above  a  thousand  on  the  poll,  and  their  opponent 
not  quite  800.  On  the  death  of  the  King,  Brougham 
tried  again,  and  stood  so  much  higher  that  the  defeat  was 
not  unlike  a  victory.  On  the  seventh  day  the  poll  finally 
stood — the  Lord,  1,630 ;  the  Colonel,  1,412 ;  Mr.  Brougham, 
1,349.  Lord  Lowther  returned  thanks  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,”  and  so  did  the  Colonel.  Mr.  Brougham  said : — 

We  have  triumphed ;  we  have  gained  everything  but  the 


return,”  at  which  the  Tories  laughed.  What  did  a  Lowther 
ever  care  about  if  only  he  had  the  “return?”  An  influ¬ 
ential  county  gentleman  (still  living,  I  believe,  and  still 
indomitable  t6  his  party),  Mr.  Crackenthorpe,  declared  that 
“  so  long  as  Lord  Lonsdale  offers  his  two  sons  as  nominees  for 
the  countv  so  long  will  I  oppose  him.”  Others  said  the  same. 
Meanwhile  the  successful  candidates  were  “  chaired,”  toasted, 
cheered,  and  sent  to  the  House  with  great  ecUst ;  only  their 
majority  was  small,  and  they  had  been  mauled  at  the  political 
meetings  as  neither  of  them  ever  had  been  before  or  ever  was 
after,  save  perhaps  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who  beat  Brougham 
out-and-out  in  the  peculiar  latitude  of  language  allowable 
only  in  elections. 

Perhaps  we  see  Brougham  in  this  early  contest  more  on  the 
histrionic  side  of  his  character  than  in  any  other  part  of  his 
career.  Old  Westmorland  people  tell  of  a  certain  night  when 
he  sat  with  a  jovial  company  far  into  the  small  hours,  talking 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  finally  on  music,  and  how 
at  breakfast  next  morning  he  produced  and  read  a  brilliant 
essay  on  music  composed  while  his  friends  slept.  Then  I  have 
heard  in  a  whisper,  as  of  awful  importance,  “  He  never,  you 
know,  could  have  ^en  in  bed.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  oneself  that  in  all  this  Air.  Brougham  had  not  a  keen 
eye  to  effect  It  is  told,  too,  that  later  in  his  career,  arriving 
at  a  certain  town  in  the  stage  coach  at  a  late  hour,  he  was 
met  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  in  his  service,  and  how  he  angrily  pulled  up  the 
window  of  the  coach,  which  the  old  gentleman  in  the  warmth 
of  his  enthusiasm  had  pulled  down,  and  how  the  great  lawyer 
and  the  loyal  Liberal  supporter  parted  that  night  for  ever,  so 
far  as  sympathy  was  concerned.  It  was  in  this  contest,  too, 
that  Henry  Brougham  came  first  in  contact  with  the  father  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Edmunds,  of  whom  we  have  of  late  years  heard 
so  much.  Looking  through  one  of  the  old  newspaper  files,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Edmunds  meets  one  on  every  page,  presiding  at 
dinners  here,  there,  everywhere  in  the  county,  and  then  at 
last  we  come  to  the  overturning  of  his  gig  on  the  Ambleside 
J  road,  and  of  his  death  in  Mr.  Brougham’s  cause.  Strangely, 
indeed,  after  half  a  century,  his  name  came  up  again  in  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  his  son. 

Two  of  the  three  candidates  in  these  memorable  con¬ 
tests  lived  to  be  peers,  and  the  Colonel  lived  to  know  that 
the  peerage  was  in  certain  succession  to  bis  son.  All 
livea  to  know  that  new  elements  had  been  brought  into  the 
electoral  system ;  that  the  Press  had  become  more  powerful ; 
the  popular  voice  more  potent ;  the  clergy  weaker ;  that  the 
schoolmaster  bad  beaten  to  some  extent  “  the  tenantry  armed 
with  bludgeons,”  and  heroic  with  ale ;  that  indeed  the  carni¬ 
val  of  elections  had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  What 
have  not  passed  away  are  the  principles  that  Brougham  repre¬ 
sented,  perhaps  without  any  very  deep  care  for  them.  Among 
those  wno  aruently  and  locally  advocated  his  candidature  was 
Thomas  Clarkson,  and  a  Quaker  who  ventured  to  write  for 
the  Lowthers,  was  pilloried  as  a  recreant.  No  subsequent 
contest  of  Lord  Brougham’s  shows  so  clearly  as  this  the  in¬ 
tense  feeling  that  was  arising  on  such  subjects  as  slavery  and 
religious  intolerance ;  the  country  gentlemen  (of  whom  I  have 
taken  one  as  an  instance)  had  become  indignant  at  Lowther 
dictation.  The  Quakers  were  as  one  man  against  slavery,  against 
the  intolerance  manifested  towards  Dissenters,  against  tithes, 
church-rates,  and  kindred  abominations.  The  Dissenters  as  a 
body  stood  with  them.  Mr.  Brougham  might,  in  the  heat  of  a  con¬ 
test  or  iu  the  calm  after  battle,  forget  the  principles  which  were 
the  mainsprings  of  his  “  triumph  in  all  but  tne  return,”  but 
these  men  forgot  none  of  them,  compromised  with  respect  to 
none  of  them,  fought  out  every  battle  as  if  life  or  death 
depended  on  the  issue.  Vicars  and  incumbents  seized  their 
dues  as  aforetime,  but  they  did  so  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  people 
upon  them,  and  often  amid  the  bitterest  scorn.  Trials  like 
those  of  the  Hunts  and  of  William  Hone. could  no  longer  be 
taken  without  danger.  Principles  like  those  of  Komilly  and 
Wilberforce  were  in  the  ascendant  as  against  those  so  bitterly 
represented  by  Lord  Ellenborough  on  the  judicial  bench.  All 
this,  however,  was  only  in  public  sentiment;  there  came 
times,  again  and  again,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  law  courts 
had  to  be  opposed  by  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  people. 
The  social  and  political  evils,  at  that  time  to  be  reraovea,  were 
so  huge  and  so  numerous  that,  looking  back  upon  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  many  persons  think  that  all  that  was  worth 
struggling  for  has  been  gained.  Political  Reform,  Corporation 
Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  Repeal  ol  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  other  like 
topics,  are  calculated  to  suggest  that  no  work  remains 
for  the  young  generation.  No  mistake  could  be  greater.  It 
is  true  we  live  in  times  when  such  prosecutions  as  those  of  the 
Carlisles,  including  females,  would  be  abominated,  even  by 
those  who  disapproved  the  principles  promulgated.  Another 
such  act  as  the  massacre  in  St.  Peter’s  Fields,  Alanchester, 
perpetrated  almost  at  the  very  time  of  Brougham’s  first  con¬ 
test  in  Westmorland,  and  not  merely  defended  in  Parliament 
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but  actually  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  the  people  in  every 
county  by  social  penalties  being  inflicted  for  any  expression  of 
opinion  in  disapproval  of  it,  would  probably  go  far  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Monarchy  itself.  Nothing  done  in  all  English 
history  ever  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  as  that  act  did, 
and  to  s^  that  one  other  such  act  would  bring  consequences 
of  a  difierent  kind  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
great  progress  has  been  made.  But  let  it  also  be  remembered 
that  Wilberforce  did  not  create  the  anti-slavery  school,  but 
was  created  by  it ;  that  Brougham  did  not  induce  the  feeling 
which  he  led  in  Westmorland,  and  after  carried  to  higher 
issues ;  that  O’Connell’s  battle  for  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
the  offspring  of  a  popular  feeling  against  an  injustice  at  which 
future  times  will  stand  amazed,  and  that  his  advocacy  of 
Bepeal  was  the  natural  antagonism  to  administrative  and  8i»cial 
immorality,  no  less  than  to  unjust  laws.  In  fact,  the  battle 
of  freedom  against  privilege  is  a  never-dying,  never-ceasing 
battle.  Lord  Brou^nam  will  hardly  be  claimed  as  an  original 
thinker  even  by  his  greatest  admirers.  He  had  a  mighty 
faculty  for  laying  his  hand  on  social  and  political  evils,  and 
tearing  them  into  shreds.  Chiefly,  however,  we  may 
observe  to  what  extent  the  ground  was  prepared  for  him  in  one 
section  of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  perhaps  see  that  it  is  every 
man’s  duty  to  help  to  prepare  like  sections  for  earnest  work. 
The  cry  of  ^‘Principles  rather  than  men  ”  is  quite  as  fallacious 
as  the  opposite  cry  of  “Men  rather  than  principles.”  Men 
and  principles  alike  will  be  brought  by  all  sensible  men  to  a 
sterner  test — that  is,  will  be  juo^ged  on  their  merits  at  the 
time,  and  with  reference  to  current  events  and  peculiarities. 
There  are  principles,  however,  from  which  no  man  can  flinch, 
whatever  the  peculiarities  of  any  time.  No  peculiarities 
would  ever  have  made  Napoleon  III.  a  hero,  nor  would 
any  peculiarities  of  any  time  have  associated  Garibaldi 
with  the  coup  (Titat.  Our  next  articles  will  bring  us  to 
struggles  of  a  very  different  kind — to  the  popular  will  in  its 
strength,  its  majesty,  and  its  invincibility  in  a  right  cause. 


COERESPONDENCE, 


JUSTICE  AT  WESTMINSTER  POLICE  COURT. 

Sir, — In  your  article  in  the  E.vaininer  of  last  Saturday,  rela¬ 
ting  to  a  case  before  me  at  this  Court,  reported  in  the  Times 
of  the  previous  Saturday,  had  you  confined  your.self  to  remarks 
on  that  report,  acquiescing,  as  I  do,  in  the  indubitable  right 
you  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  to  express 
an  opinion  freely  on  any  case  that  occurs  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
I  should  have  kept  silent,  however  painful  to  me  your  com¬ 
ments  might  have  been,  and  however  I  might  have  felt  they 
were  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  But  as  you  state  you  have  been  at  pains  to  inquire  more 
fully,  and  that  inquiry  only  makes  the  case  worse  than  it 
had  at  first  appeared,  and  then  proceed  to  give  your  own 
version  of  it,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  myself  right  with  your  readers,  to  state  what  the  facts 
really  wore. 

I’atrick  Barron  w’as  charged  before  me  on  the  9th  inst.  with 
an  indecent  assault  on  Bridget  Cronin,  aged  eight.  The  alleged 
assault  consisted  in  his  having  put  his  hand  up  ber  clothes.  The 
child’s  evidence  was  to  some  extent  corroborated  by  her  mother. 
In  answer  I  to  questions  from  me,  the  child  stated  that  a  short 
time  back  Barron  had  thrown  her  on  his  bed,  but  had  done 
nothing  further  to  her.  She  had  not  told  her  mother,  as  she 
was  afraid  of  being  beaten.  The  mother  then  stated  that  she 
had  taken  the  child  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  her  examined,  and  that  the  house-surgeon  had 
kept  her  chemise.  I  remanded  Barron ;  and  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  by  the  house-surgeon  might  possibly  lead  to  a 
more  serious  charge  against  the  accused,  which  1  need  not  fully 


POETEY 


ON  MR.  CECIL  LAWSON’S  PICTURE  OF  THE 
HOP-GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

“  What  a  relief  it  is,  for  any  wholesome  human  sight,  after 
sickening  itself  among  the  blank  horrors  of  dirt,  ditch-water,  and 
malaria,  which  the  imitators  of  the  French  schools  have  begrimed 
our  various  Exhibition  walls  with,  to  find  once  more  a  bit  of  blue  in. 
the  sky,  and  a  glow  of  browm  in  the  coppice.” — Mr.  Buskin' s  Notes 
on  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  Year. 

O  Muse,  do  we  not  linger  all  too  long 
In  places  that  are  desolate  and  drear. 

Dark  swamps  of  life,  where  sorrow  broods,  and  fear. 

Dank  with  the  dews  of  death,  and  foul  with  wrong  ? 

For  see,  these  garden-fields,  these  hills  among. 

Spring’s  promise  hath  not  failed.  In  lusty  cheer 
Of  manhood  and  hale  strength,  the  Autumn  year 
Bids  us  troll  forth  a  mellow  harvest  song 
Right  joyously,  and  greet  with  answering  mirth 
This  golden  fruitage  flooded  in  sun-gold — 

These  clustering  hops,  coil  upon  coil  enrolled 
Luxuriant,  glowing,  glorying,  these  ripe  sheaves. 

These  rudded  apples  ’mid  their  yellowing  leaves. 

This  bountiful  great  foison  of  the  earth. 

Frank  T.  Mabzials. 


against  the  accused,  which  1  need  not  fully 
describe,  I  desireff  the  constable  in  the  case  to  ascertain  what 
that  result  might  turn  out  to  be.  On  the  day  of  remand  the 
constable  reported  that  the  house-surgeon  refused  to  give  any 
information.  Thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake,  I  sent  a 
police-sergeant  to  the  hospital,  to  explain  to  the  house-surgeon 
from  me  that  all  I  desired  to  know  was  whether  he  had  any 
evidence  to  give  against  the  accused,  and  that  I  did  not  want 
him  to  state  beforehand  what  that  evidence  was.  The  ser¬ 
geant  brought  back  word  that  the  house-surgeon  positively 
refused  to  give  the  information  I  asked  for.  I  then  issued  a 
summons  for  the  house-surgeon  to  attend,  and  again  remanded 
the  accused. 

AVhen  Mr.  Price,  the  house-surgeon,  appeared  the  next  day, 
I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  refusing  to  answer  my 
inquiry  was  at  the  least  uncourteous  (I  did  not  use  the  term 
“  ungentlemanly  ”),  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice.  I  asked  him,  before  he  was  sworn,  whether 
he  had. any  evidence  to  give  against  the  accused.  He  answered 
he  had  not ;  what  he  had  to  say  would  bo  in  his  favour.  As 
this  statement  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  ground  for  pre- 
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LITEEATUEE. 


INDIAN  WISDOM. 

Indian  Wisdom  ;  or,  Examples  of  the  Eeligious,  Philosophical,  and 
Ethical  Doctrines  of  the  Hindus,  toith  a  Brief  History  of  the 
Chief  Departments  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  and  some  Account  of 
the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  India,  Moral  and  Intellectual. 
By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Professor  Monier  Williams  in  this  volume  has  supplied 
a  want  long  felt.  He  has  given  the  results  of  his  years 
of  labour  in  a  form  which  the  many  can  enjoy,  and  he 
has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  among  persons 
of  general  culture  who  cannot  devote  time  to  the  special 
study  of  Sanskrit  or  to  the  exploration  of  ponderous 
quartos.  He  has  revealed  to  all  the  rich  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  are  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  somewhat  misleading.  ‘  Indian  Wisdom  ’  is 
liable  to  cause  people  to  think  that  the  book  is  a  collection 
of  mere  sayings  and  proverbs  instead  of  what  it  really  is, 
a  good  short  general  history  of  Sanskrit  literature. 
One  of  the  aims,  however,  of  Mr.  Williams’  work  is 
“  to  indicate  the  points  of  contact  between  Christianity 
and  the  three  chief  religions,  of  the  world  as  they  are 
represented  in  India.”  He  thinks  it  “  high  time  that 
all  thoughtful  Christians  should  reconsider  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  readjust  themselves  to  their  altered  environ¬ 
ments,”  and  “  that  they  can  no  longer  neglect  the  duty 
of  studying  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  Brahmanism,  and  Islam,  the  three  great  systems 
opposed  to  Christianity.”  India  has  given  to  the  world 
Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative  Mythology  ;  if 
may  yet  give  us  a  new  science.  Comparative  Theology. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  Professor’s  work  com¬ 
mences  with  the  Veda,  those  hymns  which  illustrate  for 
us  the  pre-historic  history  of  our  branch  of  the  human 
race.  From  them  we  gather  the  details  of  the  mode  of 
life  and  thought  of  the  “  fair  complexioned  ”  Aryans  who 
migrated  from  the  cold  region  of  Iran  or  Ary  ana,  and 
settled  in  the  land  of  the  five  rivers — the  Panjab — 
whence  they  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  driving  before  them 
the  dark-skinned  aboriginals,  a  Turanian  race.  The 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  express  the  religious  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  invaders.  The  date  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  still 
a  moot  question.  Professor  Max  Muller  thinks  that 
they  were  composed  between  1200  and  1500  years  b.c. 
Mr.  Williams  says  : — “  These  prayers,  invocations, 
and  hymns  were  composed  by  a  succession  of  poets 
at  different  times  (perhaps  between  1500  and  1000 
years  B.C.).”  Dr.  Hang,  however,  puts  down  the  date 
of  the  Rig-Veda  as  b.c.  1500,  and  some  of  the  hymns 
in  it  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2400.  The  hymns  were  com¬ 
posed  by  a  class  of  men  called  Rishis,  or  inspired  sages. 
The  gods  to  whom  they  addressed  praise  and  prayer 
were  personifications  of  the  great  powers  of  nature. 
Perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  deification  was 
that  of  Dyaus,  the  sky,  as  Dyaush-Pitar,  heavenly 
father  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans). 
Then  closely  connected  with  Dyaus  was  a  goddess, 
A-diti,  the  infinite  expanse.  Next  came  a  development 
of  the  same  conception  called  Varuna,  the  Investing 
Sky,  said  to  answer  to  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Ormazd  of  the 
ancient  Persian  (Zand)  mythology,  and  to  the  Greek 
Ovpapoc.  Varuna  subsequently  became  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  waters,  both  those  above  the  firmament 
and  those  below.  Indra  was  the  god  who  brought  the 
rain  and  dew.  They  worshipped  Surya,  the  sun,  and 
Soma,  the  pale  and  peaceful  moon.  Ushas,  “  goddess 
of  the  dawn,”  the  >/a»e  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  lovely 
maiden  who  woke  the  sleeping  world  as  a  mother 
awakens  her  child.  But  the  great  deity  was  Agni,  the 
deity  of  fire  and  light,  who  ultimately  became  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  justice  and  purity.  We  give  the  following 
quotation  from  one  of  the  hymns  addressed  to  him.  It 
shows  very  clearly  the  belief  the  Old  Aryans  had  of  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment : — 


Deliver,  mighty  Lord,  thy  worshippers. 

Parge  us  from  taint  of  sin,  and,  when  we  die, 

Deal  mercifully  with  us  on  the  pyre. 

Burning  our  bodies,  with  their  load  of  guilt. 

But  bearing  our  eternal  part  on  high 
To  luminous  abodes  and  realms  of  bliss. 

For  ever  there  to  dwell  with  righteous  men. 

Mr.  Williams  discusses  the  Brahmanas  and  Upani- 
shads,  the  ritualistic  and  speculativ’e  supplements 
which  are  appended  to  the  hymns.  The  Upanishads 
are  not,  like  the  earlier  hymns,  the  fresh  outpourings  of 
natural  piety,  but  they  are  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Hindu  mind  to  solve  the  p'eat  problems  of  creation  and 
existence.  Like  the  Vedic  hymns,  they  are  not  all  the 
products  of  the  same  age.  Some  of  them  may 
be  as  old  as  500  b.c.  “  They  lie  at  the  root  of 
what  may  be  called  the  philosophical  side  of  Hinduism.” 
Mr.  Williams  gives  us  an  able  review  of  the  six  systems 
of  philosophy.  But  we  do  not  think  this  portion  of  his 
work  will  attract  the  many.  Hindu  philosophy  can 
never  be  of  popular  interest.  It  was  intended  only  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  All  men  of  culture  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  errors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  for  us  as  their  successes,  but  this  is  because 
there  is  an  historical  element  in  Greek  philosophy,  and 
we  can  trace  in  the  successive  schools  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  methods  and  ideas.  The  Hindu 
philosophy  has  remained  for  ages  fixed.  There  has 
been  no  new  growth.  We  do  not  trace  in  it  the  mind 
working  upwards  to  light  and  knowledge. 

In  the  Bhagavad-glta,  or  Divine  Song,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  eclectic  school  of  Indian  philosophy. 
It  is  an  episode  in  the  great  epic,  the  Malia-bhurata. 
There  are  many  passages  in  it  which  entitle  the  author 
to  rank  with  Lucretius  as  a  philosophic  poet.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  striking  resemblance  to  Christian 
ideas  and  doctrines  w'hich  are  to  be  found  in  it.  It 
preaches  faith  in  God  and  love  towards  man.  Dr. 
Lorinser,  who  has  published  an  able  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad-gita  into  German  verse,  holds  that  these 
doctrines  were  derived  from  the  Gospel.  Ikir.  Williams 
does  not  agree  with  him,  and  the  arguments  he  brings 
forward  to  confute  this  theory  are  to  our  mind  conclu¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Williams  places  the  date  of  the  poem  in  the 
first  or  second  century  a.d.  Lassen  puts  it  about  three 
centuries  after  Christ.  But  many  sentiments  full  of  the 
Christian  spirit  are  to  be  found  in  works  which  were 
written  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  ‘  Institutes  of 
Manu,’  which  Mr.  Williams  places  at  500^' B.C.,  we  have 
the  following  maxims :  — 

Pride  not  thyself  on  thy  religious  works  ; 

Give  to  the  poor,  but  talk  not  of  thy  gifts. 

By  pride  religious  merit  melts  away. 

The  merit  of  thy  alms  by  ostentation. 

Treat  no  one  with  disdain  ;  with  patience  bear 
Beviling  language ;  with  an  angry  man 
Be  never  angry ;  blessings  give  for  curses. 

Mr.  Williams  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  review 
and  analysis  of  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  Rumu- 
yana  and  the  Maha-bharata.  The  subject  of  the 
Ramayana  (Rama=Rama  and  Ay  ana= ad  ventures)  is  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Rama.  Mr.  Williams  justly 
remarks; — 

The  classical  point,  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  touches  of  true  poetic  feeling  with  which  it  abounds,  its 
graphic  descriptions  of  heroic  incidents  and  nature’s  grandest  scenes, 
the  deep  acquaintance  it  displays  with  the  conflicting  workings  and 
most  refined  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  all  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  most  beautiful  compositions  that  have  appeared  at  any 
period  or  in  any  country. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  anticipated  Mr.  Williams’  account 
of  the  great  epics  in  a  book  intended  like  his  for  general 
reading,  and  composed  on  a  scale  which  allows  him  to 
do  fuller  justice  to  them.  Mr.  Ralph  Griffith,  Principal 
of  the  Benares  College,  has  just  finished  a  poetical  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Ramayana,  which  we  hope  to  notice  on 
a  future  occasion.  The  Maha-bbarata  (raahat,  great, 
and  bharata,  relating  to  Bharata)  is  the  “  Iliad  ”  of 
India,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  great  war  of 
Bharat.  It  also  does  more  than  this ;  it  is  a  poetical 
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It  was  a  humour  which  seemed  to  take  notice  of  everything,  and 
being  accompanied  with  remarkable  powers  of  expression  both  by 
voice  and  action,  it  made  itself  intelligible  to  those  whom  it  ad¬ 
dressed  by  methods  of  its  own,  not  to  be  imitated  in  writing  with 
any  characters  yet  in  use.  It  had  the  appearance  also  of  being  un¬ 
studied  and  spontaneous ;  and  though  (as  men  commonly  take 
pleasure  in  exercising  and  cultivating  the  arts  in  which  they  excel) 
I  suppose  he  must  often  have  indulged  himself,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  in  private  rehearsals  within  his  head — if  the  rehearsal 
had  any  effect  upon  the  performance  it  was  only  to  make  it  seem 
more  like  a  fresh  production  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  Though  he  was 
a  good  actor  and  a  good  mimic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
he  was  something  far  more  than  either ;  for  he  could  make  the  part 
while  he  acted  it ;  and  his  assumption  of  another  man’s  character 
went  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  endow  him  for  the  time  with  his 
capacities  and  almost  with  his  acquirements. 

Later  on  Mr.  Spedding  observes,  in  illustration  of  the 
deeper  side  of  his  character,  “  I  fancy  that  all  this  time 
— I  am  speaking  of  the  undergraduate  days,  before  the 
serious  duties  of  after  life  imposed  restraints  upon 
liberty — when  he  left  his  party  and  retired  within  him¬ 
self,  he  found  himself  in  veiy  grave  company.” 

To  the  inimitable  dramatic  insight  and  power  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Spedding,  which  enabled  Mr.  Brookfield 
to  be  at  once  the  author  and  actor  of  the  imaginary 
scenes,  which — so  full  were  they  of  life — might  be  called 
more  real  than  reality  itself,  a  special  reference  is  made 
by  Miss  Kate  Perry,  who  writes,  “  Still  more 
amusing  was  it  when  he  directed  his  satire 
against  himself,  or  in  his  twofold  skill  of  mimicry 
imitated  one  who  had  to  do  the  same  by  him.”  This 
”  twofold  skill  ”  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  singular  faculty.  There  may  be  some  who 
remember  having  heard  him  read  the  characters  of 
Malvolio  and  of  the  Clown  in  “  Twelfth  Night  ” :  by 
this  arrangement  in  one  scene  he  had  to  indicate  a  dia¬ 
logue  carried  on  between  Malvolio  and  the  Clown  both 
in  his  proper  person,  and  in  that  of  Sir  Topas;  the 
skill  and  delicacy  with  which  this  was  effected,  and  the 
pathetic  dignity  thrown  into  Malvolio’s  complainings, 
were  things  not  to  be  forgotten.  That  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  remarkable  talents  of  humour,  satire,  and 
mimicry,  which  are  borne  witness  to  by  many  more 
writers  than  those  whom  we  have  quoted — amongst 
others  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  who  knew  him  in  his 
undergraduate  days — that  with  this  possession  Mr. 
Brookfield  should  never  have  wounded  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  is  no  mean  proof  of  the 
quick  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  nature.  How  well  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  graver  duties  of  life,  how  much  he  did 
in  his  professional  provinces,  and  how  greatly 
he  was  beloved  by  the  poor  who  fell  under  his  care,  the 
reader  may  learn  in  various  ways  from  the  volume 
edited  by  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and  containing  the  Sermons 
and  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Memoir.  It  is  likely  that  many 
people  who  knew  nothing  or  little  of  Mr.  Brookfield 
have  read  a  very  feeling  paper  of  Thackeray’s,  called 
the  “Curate’s  ^^alk,”  wherein  the  writer  describes  his 
journey  with  “  Frank  Whitestock,”  the  curate,  through 
a  poor  neighbourhood,  where,  with  a  tact  that  made  the 


encyclopflcdia,  and  it  embraces  geography,  history, 
and  theology,  and  contains  the  earliest  forms  of  many 
of  the  most  popular  myths.  The  mere  translation  of  the 
poem  would  take  about  a  dozen  octavo  volumes.  It 
contains  some  200,000  lines.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can 
find  room  only  for  one  short  extract. 

Who  in  this  world  is  able  to  distinguish 
The  virtuous  from  the  wicked  ?  Both  alike 
The  fruitful  earth  supports,  on  both  alike 
Kefreshing  breezes  blow,  and  both  alike 
The  waters  purify.  Not  so  hereafter ; 

Then  shall  the  good  bo  severed  from  the  bad ; 

Then  in  a  region  bright  with  golden  lustre — 

Centre  of  light  and  immortality — 

The  righteous  after  death  shall  dwell  in  bliss. 

Then  a  terrific  hell  awaits  the  wicked — 

Profound  abyss  of  utter  misery — 

Into  the  depths  of  which  bad  men  shall  fall 
Headlong  and  mourn  their  doom  for  countless  years. 

Mr.  Williams  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Hindu 
dramas.  We  wish  it  had  been  fuller.  It  is  the  Hindu 
drama  that  holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  bygone  age  of  India.  It  is  only  from  these 
pictures  that  we  can  realise  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written.  We  can  surmise  that 
the  intercourse  between  families  was  much  greater  than 
it  is  apparently  among  their  descendants  in  the  present 
time.  The  drama  was  almost  the  only  vehicle  of  sar¬ 
casm  against  existing  social  and  religious  institutions. 
The  Hindu  drama  was  the  account  of  a  waning  chivalry 
and  civilisation. 

Our  remaining  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the 
Niti  Sastras,  or  Works  on  Ethics,  or  the  Puranas  on 
which  modem  Hinduism  is  chiefly  founded.  We  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Williams,  thanking  him  for  bis  able 
book,  and  hoping  that  the  work  will  accomplish  the 
design  of  the  author.  If  Englishmen  learn  to  take  an 
interest  in  Sanskrit  literature,  they  may  some  day  leam 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  government  of  our 
great  Indian  Empire. 


MR.  BROOKFIELD. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Rrookfield.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Brook¬ 
field.  "W  ith  a  Biographical  Notice  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  short  memoir,  prefixed  by  Lord  Lyttelton  to  the 
coll(‘cted  sermons  of  Mr.  Brookfield,  serves  to  embody 
the  accounts  which  some  distinguished  contemporaries 
of  his  have  been  able  in  a  brief  space  to  give  of  his 
character  and  nature.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  writers 
of  these  accounts  have  felt  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  they  undertook — the  difficulty  of  conveying 
to  the  outside  world  any  adequate  notion  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  combination  of  qualities  which  endeared  Mr. 
Brookfield  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
To  those  who  had  that  privilege,  the  sonnet  written  by 
Mr.  Tennyson — a  fitting  tribute  to  his  old  friend’s 
memory — will  appeal,  as  conveying,  in  the  grace  of 
tender  rhyme,  at  once  a  suggestion  of  some  of  Mr.  Brook¬ 
field’s  characteristics,  and  an  expression  of  the  poet’s 
feeling  for  him. 

Brooks,  for  they  called  you  so  that  knew  you  best. 

Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  mouth  my  rhymes. 

How  oft  we  two  have  heard  St.  Mary’s  chimes  ! 

How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest, 

Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest ! 

How  oft  with  him  we  piiced  that  walk  of  limes. 

Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-goldcu  times. 

Who  loved  you  well !  now  both  are  gone  to  rest ; 

You  man  of  humourous-melancholy  mark, 

Head  of  some  inward  agony — is  it  so  ? 

Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jacques,  past  away ! 

I  oinnot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark : 

Satas  ei'of) — dream  of  a  shadow,  go — 

God  bless  you.  I  shall  join  you  in  a  day. 

The  characteristic  which  the  Laureate’s  happy  use  of 
a  double  epithet  will  at  once  recall  to  all  Mr.  Brookfield’s 
friends  is  described  at  length,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  by  Mr.  Spedding,  whose  carefully 
considered  account  is  so  just  in  appreciation  that  one 
would  like  to  quote  it  at  greater  length  than  is  possible. 
Of  Mr.  Brookfield’s  humour  he  says : — 
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in  which  they  found  themselves.  This  kindness  was 
used  with  so  rare  a  tact  that  none  could  point  to  any 
special  design  in  its  intervention ;  and  the  •  most 
morbidly  sensitive  feelings  could  not  find  in  it  ^any 
aspect  of  patronising  to  resent. 

Of  the  sermons  which  form  the  greater  part*  of  the 
volume,  edited  by  Mrs.  Brookfield,  performances  of 
no  small  literary  skill,  nothing  has  yet  been  said,  nor 
is  it  necessary  here  to  speak  of  them  further  than  to 
regret  that  there  exist  no  means  for  transferring  to 
paper  the  skill  and  force  of  diction  with  which  they 
were  delivered.  The  detailed  facts  of  Mr.  Brookfield’s 
life  will  be  found,  together  with  much  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  and  comment  from  the  author’s  and  other  hands, 
in  Lord  Lyttelton’s  memoir.  Though  it  is  a  temptation 
to  linger  upon  the  recollection  of  one  who  was  much 
loved,  the  weakness  of  the  pen  is  never  felt  more  than 
when  it  is  used  in  such  an  attempt  as  this  to  add, 
however  faintly,  to  the  record  of  a  good  man  who  has 
gone  from  among  us. 


MINOR  POETS. 

Lights  Shade,  and  Toil.  By  William  C.  Cameron.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 

The  Tweed,  and  other  Poems.  By  Professor  Veitch.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 

Timdeon.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  James  Rhoades.  London : 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Evensongs.  By  Robert  Steggall.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

The  Ship  in  the  Desert.  By  Joaquim  Miller.  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Cloth  of  Gold.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  London :  Routledge. 

“  Of  writing  many  books  there  is  no  end.”  Surely 
the  wise  king  must  have  foreseen,  as  he  penned  this 
among  his  other  noteworthy  sayings,  some  period  when 
culture  would  be  of  a  kind  to  foster  all  imaginative 
tendencies,  and  publication  be  comparatively  easy,  and 
the  reading  public  too  general  to  be  altogether  critical 
or  exclusive — a  period  when  there  would  flourish  a  series 
of  poets  and  novel  writers  born  rather  of  circumstances 
than  compelling  or  commanding  them — such  a  period, 
in  fact,  as  our  own. 

The  first  two  books  upon  our  list  derive  most  of  their 
interest  from  the  social  position  or  nationality  of  their 
authors ;  and  though  we  cannot  regard  such  interest  as 
being  of  much  poetic  value,  yet  our  attention  may, 
perhaps,  be  as  legitimately  arrested  in  this  way  as  by 
those  personal  introspective  analyses  which,  if  we  accept 
the  conclusions  of  a  contemporary  French  critic,  are  the 
chief  characteristic  of  some  of  the  younger  accredited 
poets.  Mr.  Cameron  is  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Smith,  in  a  prefatory  note,  as  a  working  shoemaker, 
in  whose  book  we  may  possibly  find,  “  clearly  spoken 
out,”  what  working-men  think  about  this  world  of  ours 
(should  we  not  rather  say  its  more  gracious  side?) 
and  what  they  most  value  in  it.  Mr.  Smith  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  any  such  book  will  bo  especially 
welcome  now  that  the  perplexed  question  of  adjusting 
matters  between  rich  and  poor  has  aroused  much 
clamour  and  bitterness,  and  when  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  both  classes  to  realise  how  much  they  hold 
in  common.  Mr.  Cameron  takes  his  subjects  mostly 
from  his  homely  surroundings — “  his  birds,  his  bairns, 
his  fireside  affairs” — and  here  we  like  him  better  than  in 
his  more  ambitious  efforts,  even  when  he  sings  of  labour, 
and  proves  that  the  original  curse  may  bo  turned  into 
something  eminently  healthful  and  inspiriting.  We 
should  like  to  quote  “A’alaney,  Jessie,”  and  “Little 
Kendro’s  Birthday  Gift,”  did  our  space  allow,  but  one 
Terse  from  “  The  Flitting  ”  must  suffice  to  show  us  the 
poet  in  his  gentler  moods  : — 

Still  thou  art  dear,  thou  dear  old  house  of  mine  ! 

Thou’rt  more  to  me  than  common  stone  and  lime 
For  ten  long  years  I’ve  dweller  been  of  thine. 

And  visions  bright  have  made  thy  walls  sublime! 

What  dreams  of  splendour  have  we  twain  not  seen  ! 

What  happy  seasons  have  we  had  together ! 

Clear  summer  days,  and  landscapes  fresh  and  green, 

And  sunny  scenes  within— -despite  the  weather. 


Mr.  Cameron  has  none  of  the  genius  of  Bums,  nor  of 
that  natural  gift  of  melody  and  metre  that  characterised 
the  poetry  of  the  barber  Jasmin,  but  he  writes  with  a 
refinement  of  thought  and  expression  that  would  be¬ 
come  any  social  station. 

The  next  poet  on  our  list  is  also  a  Scotchman,  who 
lays  his  crown  of  song  on  the  shrine  of  his  beautiful 
country,  not  the  first,  indeed,  who  has  “  displayed  her 
glorious  to  admiring  eyes.”  Scotland  seems  to  inspire 
many  with  an  admiration  at  once  genuine  and  eloquent, 
not  only  among  her  own  sons  and  daughters,  but  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  privileged  to  know  only  a  little 
of  her  beauty.  Professor  Veitch’s  ‘  Tweed  and  other 
Poems,’  however,  is  rather  a  patriotic  tribute  than  a 
truly  poetic  effusion,  though  its  leading  conception  is  de¬ 
cidedly  graceful  and  worthy  of  a  more  adequate  ren¬ 
dering.  “  The  Tweed,”  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  volume,  is  divided  into  three  cantos,  describing 
successively  the  river,  with  the  legends  and  historical 
traditions  of  its  banks  and  tributaries ;  the  growth  of 
nature-feeling  in  the  primitive  shepherd,  inspiring  him 
“  to  fill  his  vale  with  voice  of  song,”  and  gradually 
ripening  in  Thomas  the  Rhymer  with  his  fairy  fancies, 
and  in  Ossian — 

In  whose  soul  dwelt  the  calm  of  sympathy 
With  Nature’s  sternest  voice — 

till  it  finally  cast  out  fear  and  superstition,  and  peopled 
the  solitude  with  beneficent  and  purifying  symbols. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  old  Border  life,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  ballads  and  poetry.  So  “  The  Tweed  ”  flows 
for  us  through  an  atmosphere  of  song  and  romance  that 
is  very  well  conceived,  and  makes  us  regret  that  the 
tecnique  is  not  more  worthy.  Blank  verse  is  at  once 
a  hazardous  and  a  favourite  medium,  yet  a  writer  should 
be  well  practised  in  those  forms  where  legitimate  allite¬ 
ration  and  melody,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  are  compulsory, 
before  trusting  himself  to  use  this  most  difficult  and  at 
times  thankless  metre. 

We  find  the  same  weakness  in  Mr.  Rhoades*  ‘  Timo- 
leon.*  We  felt  convinced  that  its  author  was  no  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  mechanism  of  his  art  even  before  we  came 
across  the  following  chorus,  which  proves,  we  think, 
that,  in  spite  of  real  dramatic  flashes,  he  has  yet  some¬ 
what  to  learn  of  verso -making. 

Come  dance  we  round  the  victim  first ;  'tis  rapture  to  behold 
The  toil  of  our  hard  hunting  crowned  at  last  with  victory ; 

More  sweet  than  fiesh  of  slaughtered  swine,  or  ransom  heap  of  gold, 

Is  strength  that  battles  with  despair,  as  fire  with  surging  sea. 

In  those  passages  where  the  dialogue  is  brisk  and 
interrupted,  the  weak  blank  verse  is  less  apparent  than 
in  the  longer  monologues  and  speeches,  where  a  certain 
prosiness  dulls  our  interest,  perhaps  a  little  unduly. 
Mr.  Rhoades  has  not  been  equal  to  the  task  of  render¬ 
ing  the  self-accusation  of  Timoleon  nor  the  wrath  of  his 
mother.  We  cannot  help  comparing  Damaristes’  turgid 
invectives  against  her  son  for  slaying  his  father  with 
passages  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  in  !Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  “Atalanta  in  Calydon” — here  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  AItlia?a,  big  with  its  two-fold  lov«,  is  kept 
within  the  limits  of  a  sombre  dignity.  Such  com¬ 
parisons,  however,  are  scarcely  fair,  and  we  have  now 
pointed  out  the  two  gravest  faults  of  a  dramatic  poem 
that  has  the  merit  of  a  well-chosen  subject  treated  with 
refinement  conscientiously. 

If  we  have  depreciated  in  any  way  the  interest  accru¬ 
ing  to  a  book  from  adventitious  circumstances,  we  must 
hastily  recall  any  such  depreciation  when  we  come 
across  works  like  *  Evensongs.’  Mediocrity  has  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  gain  from  such.  It  is  rather 
depressing  to  have  to  review  a  book  like  Mr.  Steggall’s, 
not  that  it  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Cameron  or 
Professor  Veitch,  but  it  lacks  their  sources  of  interest, 
and  does  not  possess  a  compensating  one  of  its  own,  in 
spite  of  bearing  evident  traces  of  culture  and  poetic 
taste.  We  might  commend  the  “  Song  of  the  Earth  ” 
as  being  decidedly  clever,  if  the  subject  were  not  quite 
beyond  the  poet’s  grasp,  or  find  a  certain  gi^e  in 
“  Floral  Fancies  ”  were  we  not  reminded  by  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  contrast  of  Shelley’s  treatment  of  a  like  them# 
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in  the  “  Sensitive  Plant,*’  and  Mr.  Theo.  Marzials*  “  In 
the  Garden  of  Dame  Phantasy.” 

Mr.  Joaqnim  Ikfiller  has  derived  nndonbted  originality 
and  wealth  of  description  from  his  North  American 
ori^ii,  from  the  vast  regions  which  he  has  traversed, 
and  w’hich  he  describes  with  enthusiastic  reiteration ; 
hut  though  he  has  made  literary  capital  out  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  they  have  only  served  to  colour  and  enrich  a 
vivid  imagination  and  a  descriptive  power  that  were  not 
dependent  on  them.  In  ‘  The  Ship  in  the  Desert  *  we 
are  taken  across  the  prairies,  striving  to  seize,  or  indeed 
to  follow,  that  slight  thread  of  narrative  which  gives  a 
human  interest  to  the  untrodden  space,  and  sequence  and 
cohesion  to  the  poem.  We  find  a  certain  mental  las¬ 
situde  in  endeavouring  to  realise  the  endless  expanse ; 
we  get  bewildered  by  the  shadowless  glare  ;  there  is  a 
repetition  of  detail  that  takes  off  somewhat  from  a  broad 
simple  effect,  and  perhaps  the  vast  subject  has  a  little 
demoralised  the  poet,  for  he  is  diffuse  and  discursive 
where  a  little  compression  of  thought  and  expression 
would  enable  us  to  take  in  his  graphic  panorama  far 
more  readily.  Every  now  and  then  we  come  across  a 
discordant  combination  of  words — “  He  took  his  beard 
in  his  hard  hand,”  or  some  inadequate  adjective  like  the 
following  in  a  rather  sinister  passage  : — 

Save  but  the  dim  sun  hung  iu  sheen 
Of  fairy  garments  all  blood  red. 

But  these  are  only  noticeable  because  the  rest  is  good, 
and  because  so  talented  a  writer  should  aim  at  perfection 
of  manner.  It  is  not  easy  to  quote  from  ‘  The  Ship  in 
the  Desert  * — the  subject  is  so  large  a  one ;  but  a  few  lines 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  descriptive  feat  Mr.  Miller 
has  undertaken. 

Lo !  all  things  moving  must  go  by. 

The  sea  lies  dead.  Behold,  this  land 

Sits  desolate  in  dust  beside 

His  snow-white,  seamless  shroud  of  sand ; 

The  very  clouds  have  wept  and  died. 

And  only  God  is  in  the  sky. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  also  an  American,  if  we  mistake  not, 
whose  book  may  he  classed,  by  right  of  a  common 
language,  amongst  the  gracious  gifts  her  poets  give  us. 
The  critic’s  task  is  not  a  thankless  one  when  it  brings 
under  his  notice  so  charming  a  collection  of  verses  as 
this.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  a  certain  Meissonnier  quality 
of  hulsh  and  completeness  on  a  small  scale  ;  his  shorter 
things  are  lovely — no  straining  after  effect,  but  display¬ 
ing  a  quiet  grace  and  a  ripe  fancy.  They  remind  us  not 
a  Tittle  of  garden  walks  full  of  sunshine  and  shadow. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  the  book,  and  it  is  almost 
perfect,  is  “  Pampina.”  The  poet  sits  by  tlie  sea,  and 
dreams  of  Italy  and  Boccaccio — his  dream  taking  its 
tone  from  the  dark  woman  w’ho  sits  beside  him.  Like 
the  child  iu  Sir  Noel  Baton’s  ‘Asleep  or  Aivake,’  who 
looks  up  w’ide-eyed  from  his  sleep  by  the  sunny  stream, 
and  sees  the  light  gi*asses  pranked  with  the  fairies  of 
his  sleeping  time,  so  as  we  read  this  delicious  poem  with 
its  dreamy  thought  and  suave  expression,  we  are 
almost  lulled  into  asking  “  Do  >ve  wake  or  sleep  with 
the  poet  ?  ”  We  wish  we  had  no  occasion  “  to  ruffle  the 
calm  of  praise  ’’  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  book,  but 
wo  must  urge  upon  him  that  there  is  surely  a  literary 
tact  as  well  as  a  social  one,  and  that  on  his  choice  of 
subjects  depends  much  of  his  success,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  readers.  A  rather  long  religious  poem  like 
“Judith  ”  is  not  fitted  to  exhibit  any  of  Ids  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellencies  ;  indeed,  if  we  except  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Saul,” 
it  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory 
in  our  da}\  “  Father  Gerome’s  Beautiful  Book  ”  is 
another  mistake.  The  delicate  beauty  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s 
style  does  not  bear  the  strain  of  his  longer  efforts.  If 
we  would  condemn  him  to  w'riting  short  things,  we 
only  put  him  with  Herrick  (whom  he  invokes,  by-the- 
by),  whose  poems  were  too  complete  for  us  to  wish 
them  longer. 


A  MANUAL  OF  DIET. 

A  Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Thomas  King 
Chambers,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  1875.  * 

A  practical  guide  to  the  art  of  living,  and  especially 
of  dining,  written  neither  by  an  epicure,  a  pedant,  nor 
an  anchorite,  is  a  step  in  positive  science.  By  turns 
we  have  been  led  astray  by  professed  gastronomists 
W’ho  would  prove  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  propter 
vitam  vivendi  perdere  causasy  for  the  sake  of  life  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  everything  which  makes  the  duty  of 
supporting  life  pleasant ;  or  w^e  have  been  bewildered  by 
“  scientists  ”  wh6  would  teach  us  to  keep  count  of  each 
ounce  of  nitrogenous,  starch-making,  or  flesh-producing 
food  we  put  into  our  mouths ;  or  worst  of  all,  we  have 
been  thundered  at  by  bilious  total  abstainers,  who  saw 
in  any  excess  beyond  cold  mutton  or  barley  water  equal 
danger  for  body,  mind,  and  soul.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  real  satisfaction  that  we  found  Dr.  Ohamhers 
successfully  steering  clear  of  all  these  dangers  and 
absurdities.  A  man  of  the  world  himself,  he  sees  and 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  most  people  have  to 
earn  their  living,  how  needful  it  is  to  adapt  themselves 
and  their  digestions  to  their  necessities,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances  to  avoid  the  social  duties  of  their  position. 
He  therefore  sets  himself  to  show  how,  under  ap¬ 
parently  difficult  conditions,  most  men  may,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  small  amount  of  self-restraint,  added  to  a 
fair  amount  of  self-observation,  enjoy  not  only  the  strictly 
wholesome  things  of  everyday  life,  but  occasionally 
indulge  even  in  the  complex  dishes  and  dinners  to  which 
fashion,  an  implacable  Moloch,  bids  us  do  homage. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Chambers’  work  is  devoted  to 
the  various  theories  of  dietetics  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  received  with  most  favour,  and  have  best  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  Starting  with  the  crucial 
question,  “  What  is  the  natural  food  of  man  ?  ”  the 
author  shows  that  he  is  omnivorous  in  a  far  wider  sense 
than  is  generally  admitted.  The  story  of  the  youthful 
Pelletier  who,  after  sixteen  years  spent  with  the 
Australian  aborigines,  suddenly  reappears  in  our  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  so-called  highly  civilised  society,  has  added 
many  hitherto  unknown  plats  to  the  already  lengthy 
list  of  our  possible  foods ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  long  admitted  that  the  New  Zealanders  were 
cannibals — and  very  healthy  ones,  too — not  because 
their  original  Malayan  ancestors  were  so,  but  because 
their  newly-adopted  country  produced  no  other  form  of 
animal  life  besides  themselves  and  a  small  rat.  Dr. 
Chambers,  therefore,  is  safe  in  his  definition  that  the 
food  of  man  is  ever3’thing  which  any  other  warm¬ 
blooded  man  can  use  as  nourishment.  And  this  faculty 
of  adapting  everything  to  his  own  use  and  himself  to 
everything  is  one  of  the  many  striking  instances  of  the 
superiority  of  the  lowest  man  over  the  highest  monkey. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Spallanzani  fed  his  pigeons  on  fle^ 
and  his  eagles  on  bread,  by  accustoming  them  to  these 
diets,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  or  evidence  to 
show’  that  in  their  natural  state  any  animals  except  man 
have  been  able  of  their  own  mere  motion  to  effect  this 
revolution  in  their  ordinary  habits. 

And  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  is  the  proper  food  of  man,  so  it  is  absurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  la}’  down  any  specific  rules  as  to  his  diet. 
When  the  tailor  in  Laputa  sternly  refused  to  take  the 
usual  measurements,  and  insisted  on  constructing  Cap¬ 
tain  Gulliver’s  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  on  abstract 
principles,  the  customer  vowed  it  was  the  worst  suit  of 
clothes  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  Every  individual  differs 
in  some  way  fram  his  neighbour,  either  in  temperament, 
habits,  or  occupation,  and  the  principal  function  of  the 
doctor  when  he  is  consulted  is  to  take  due  account 
not  only  of  his  patient’s  condition,  but  also  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  lives.  Brain  work,  body  work, 
outdoor  work,  indoor  work,  all  introduce  modifications 
in  the  daily  requirements  of  the  nutritive  organs. 
Hereditary  tendencies,  morbid  conditions,  and  even 
some  idiosyncracies,  must  be  allowed  for,  and  can  be 
turned  to  account  by  rational  medicine. 
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Dr.  Chambers  next  discusses  the  choice  of  food  and 
its  preparation,  and  has  a  word  to  say  in  passing  upon 
most  of  the  articles  which  we  come  across  in  daily  life. 
All  have  their  '^ses  and  some  their  dangers,  but  the 
latter  arc  not  so  inevitable  as  hypochondriacs  and  quacks 
would  make  ns  believe.  If  only  the  professors  of  cookery 
at  South  K.ousington  and  elsewhere  would  bear  in  mind 
that  each  article  of  diet  should  be  so  prepared  that  its 
own  natural  flavour  should  be  enhanced  instead  of  being 
hidden  or  destroyed,  the  English  school  would  soon 
take  precedence  of  all  its  foreign  rivals — and  half  the 
horrors  of  indigestion — w'hioh  covers  this  island  with  a 
pall  as  thick  as  do  the  clouds,  would  ere  long  disappear, 
and  with  it  many  of  the  diseases  which  are  now  directly 
or  indirectly  referable  to  its  malignant  influence. 
Dr.  Chambers  is  a  Arm  believer  in  the  idea 
of  a  universal  sauce,  but  he  does  not  share 
the  opinion  of  many  of  our  countrywomen,  both 
cooks  and  mistresses,  that  that  sauce  is  or  should  be 
melted  butter.  The  strange  compound  too  frequently 
served  under  this  name,  but  w'hich  in  reality  more  re¬ 
sembles  billsticker’s  paste,  and  only  fit  for  that  purpose, 
not  only  makes  unpalatable  the  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  as  frequently  renders 
them  indigestible  by  interposing  a  greasy  substance 
between  the  food  and  the  chemical  action  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  This  idea  of  a  universal  sauce  is  an  old 
one,  and  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  men’s  minds  soon 
after  the  dream  of  the  elixir  of  life  had  faded  from 
them.  At  all  events,  we  find  from  ‘  Pepys*  Diary  *  that 
the  Duke  of  York  flattered  himself  that  he  had  hit  upon 
the  secret,  and  although  the  testimony  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  then  may  not  be  so  final  as  it  would  be 
nowadays,  when  the  envoys  of  that  country  are  shifted 
from  capital  to  capital  as  rapidly  as  ministries  or 
dynasties  succeed  in  Madrid,  yet,  as  the  Duke  of  York’s 
universal  sauce  is  known  but  to  few,  and  is  approved  by 
Dr.  Chambers  as  fit  for  those  of  weak  digestion,  we 
will  give  it ; — 

Found  hard-dried  toa^  and  a  tablespoonful  of  peppercorns 
in  a  mortar,  and  boil  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped 
barley  (or  any  other  herb  liked),  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt  in  a 
small  teacupful  of  water.  Add  a  teaspoouful  of  white  vinegar, 
Taragon  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

On  the  subject  of  digestion  the  book  before  us  is 
replete  with  useful  hints,  and  coming  as  they  do  from 
one  who  ranks  so  high  as  an  authority,  this  chapter  of 
his  work  should  alone  commend  it  to  the  careful  study 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their 
own  health,  as  well  as  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  health  of  others.  The  first  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  we  no  longer  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
that  we  must  adapt  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  the 
artificial  condition  to  which  an  sesthetic  ideal  of  beauty 
has  brought  us.  The  sad  truth  has  to  be  admitted ; 
we  can  no  longer  in  our  narrow  jaws  find  place  for  the 
two-and-thirty  teeth  which  our  ancestors,  whose  skulls 
we  occasionally  stumble  upon,  accommodated.  Their 
teeth  did  not  decay  from  pressure,  nor  had  any  to  be 
removed  by  the  dentist.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  of  them 
appear,  fall  victims  in  greater  or  less  proportion  to  one 
or  other  or  both  of  these  parasites  of  civilisation. 
This  is  a  more  important  matter  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  for  of  all  the  functions  connected  with  eating 
the  primary  one  of  mastication  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  The  object  is  to  break  up  each  mouthful  of 
food  so  completeh’,  that  being  already  permeated  by  the 
saliva,  it  is  more  prepared  for  solution  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  case  of  starchy  foods  for  their  conversion 
into  *  glucose  ’  or  sugar.  And  on  this  point  we  should 
be  glad  to  quote  Dr.  Chambers  : — 

'With  regard  to  the  amount  of  chewing  required  by  flesh  food, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  popular  misconception.  Persons  with  bad, 
false,  or  tender  teeth  are  often  found  to  fancy  that  a  v^etable  diet 
is  more  suited  to  their  imperfect  power  of  mastication  than  an 
animal  one,  and  we  not  unfreqnently  see  mothers  instructing  their 
children  carefully  to  chew  meat,  and  neglecting  the  same  precaution 
in  Kspect  of  vegetables.  Physiology  teaches  an  opposite  caution. 
It  is  desirable,  indeed,  that  the  jaws  should  break  up  muscular 
fibre,  lest  it  should  perchance  stick  in  the  gullet,  and  be  certainly 
difficult  of  penetration  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  ;  but  to  a 


vegetable  alinient  the  performance  is  owing  of  more  important 
functions.  It  is  still  more  indispensable  that  it  should  be  broken 
up,  for  it  has  to  bo  immediately  acted  upon  ;  and  it  is  indispensable 
also  that  it  should  be  detain^  in  the  month  till  enough  saliva  to 
convert  its  starch  into  glucose  has  been  secreted.  Complete  masti¬ 
cation,  therefore,  important  for  both,  is  still  more  important  for 
vegetable  than  for  animal  food  ;  and  the  leisurely  performance  of 
the  operation  cannot  be  prudently  omitted  by  a  mixed  eater.  «... 
We^  may  also  reflect  that  while  lions,  and  tigers,  and  wild  dogs  bolt 
their  food,  cows  not  only  spend  the  greater  port  of  the  day  over  their 
nibbled  meals,  but  give  it  a  second  chewing  when  in  repose. 

Our  Bpacti  fuils  us  to  call  attention  to  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  more  that  is  important  in  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Chambers’  work.  He  .touches  upon  all  things 
which  enter  into  the  ordinary  diet  of  man,  or  which 
may  possibly  present  themselves  as  occasional  tempta¬ 
tions. 

When  moderation  can  be  calculated  upon  [he  saysl  and  fhll 
leisure  secured,  a  healthy  man  cannot  be  called  impruaent  for  in¬ 
dulging  his  appetite  for  variety.  Indeed  to  do  so,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  contributes  to  high  health ;  for  it  is  certain  that  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  making  the  most  of  food  is  variety.  .  .  .  The 
very  strongest  perhaps  can  bear  uniformity  without  injury,  but  to 
the  average  man  it  is  as  finally  noxious  as  it  is  distasteful. 

Another  point  on  which  he  strongly  insists  is  the 
beneficial  eflects  of  voluntary  fasting,  more  especially 
to  those  whoso  habits  lead  them  to  indulge  frequent^ 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  On  some  future  oocasion 
we  may  recur  to  Dr.  Chambers’s  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  question  of  diet  as  applicable  to  men  engaged  in 
commercial,  literary,  and  active  life,  on  athletic  training 
and  the  effects  of  climate  and  travel ;  for  the  present, 
we  must  leave  him  and  his  book,  recommending 
the  latter  most  strongly  to  every  layman  who  would 
know  how  to  order  his  life  without  fear  of  becoming  a 
malade  hnagiiiaire^  and  to  every  medical  man  who  woidd 
learn  bow  to  accord  the  theories  of  dietetics  with  the 
practice  of  daily  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  L.  O.  S. 
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MR.  IRVING  S  MACBETH. 

If  A  play  of  Shakspeare’s  were  to  be  revived  for  the  first 
time  after  a  lapse  of  200  years,  the  first  thing  required  of  an 
actor  attempting  a  chief  part  would  be  that  he  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  interpret  faithfully  the  author’s  intention.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  Shakspeare  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  dramatic 
effect,  and  we  should  expect  his  interpreter  on  the  stage  to  try 
and  find  out  on  what  lines  a  character  was  built,  and  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  put  the  original  conception  in  all  its  com¬ 
pleteness  bodily  before  the  public.  But  when  a  play  has  been 
used  as  a  test  for  the  powers  of  generation  after  generation  of 
actors,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  temple  of  histrionic  fame  a  new 
condition  supervenes.  Fidelity  to  the  original  becomes  almost 
a  subordinate  consideration ;  novelty  becomes  the  most  impe¬ 
rious  necessity.  An  impersonation  may  be  faithful  to  the 
aythor’s  design,  or  it  may  not ;  but  at  least  it  must  be  new 
and  fresh.  It  must  be  sufficiently  unlike  former  impersonations 
to  give  a  distinctive  position  to  the  effort  of  the  new  aspirant 
for  fame,  other  wise  it  will  not  add  to  his  reputation,  and,  besides, 
it  will  not  interest  the  public.  We  say  this  partly  as  an  apology 
for  Mr.  Irvine’s  Macbeth,  and  partly  as  an  excuse  for 
finding  it  an  interesting  performance  in  spite  of  its  faults. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  fidelity  to  the  original  conception, 
it  is  a  failure.  We  considered  his  Hamlet  a  failure  when 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  and  his  Macbeth  is  much  worse. 
In  the  two  representations  he  has  committed  precisely  the 
same  mistake  ;  he  bus  taken  a  side  of  the  character,  a  series  of 
recurring  moods,  and  he  has  kept  persistently  to  that  side,  to 
those  moods  of  one  colour,  throughout  the  play,  and  ignored 
every  departure  from  them  in  the  course  of  the  play  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  author.  But  though  Mr.  Irving's  Ilamlet  w’as 
very  far  from  being  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet,  it  was  not  a  failure 
when  judged  by  other  standards;  it  drew  crowds,  it  interested 
playgoers,  it  provoked  discussion,  and  so  was  not  a  failure 
either  pecuniarily  to  the  management  or  intellectually  to  the 
public.  An  erroneous  opinion  expressed  by  a  man  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  about  him  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public  is  much  more 
stimulating  than  a  perfectly  sound  and  convincing  opinion  that 
leaves  people  with  nothing  but  the  dull  necessity  of  agree¬ 
ment  So  it  is  with  a  new  impersonation  by  an  actor  whose 
abilities  have  placed  him  as  an  object  of  interest  before  the 
popular  eye.  Mr.  Irving’s  Macbeth  is  not  Shakspeare’s,  but  it  has 
^yen  rise  to  much  more  talk  and  possibly  more  curiosity  than 
if  it  had  been  Shakspeare’s.  True,  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  “  Macbeth  ”  has  not  the  same  chances  as  a  similar  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  “  Hamlet.”  We  are  all  so  unanimously  agreed 
that  Hamlet’s  character  is  a  mystery,  that  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  reconcile  an  interpretation  with  the  plain  text,  the  greater 
admiration  and  speculation  is  it  likely  to  produce.  The  main 
lines  of  Macbeth’s  character  are  clearer,  and  most  of  us  feel 
more  competent  to  decide  peremptorily  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Still  there  is  room  for  considerable  variety  of 
opinion  even  regarding  the  character  of  Macbeth,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  splendour  and  the  completeness 
of  scenic  detail  with  which  the  play  has  been  put  on  the  stage 
at  the  Lyceum  that  curiosity  and  debate  will  continue  as  lung 
as  in  the  case  of  “  Hamlet” 

The  objection  taken  to  Mr.  Irving’s  Macbeth  is  that  ho 
represents  the  ambitious  and  warlike  Thane  as  an  unmitigated 
coward,  a  sneaking  treacherous  knave,  who  never  rises  above 
the  depression  of  his  cowardice  from  the  moment  ho  conceives 
the  idea  of  murdering  Duncan,  and  who  would  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  commit  the  murder  but  for  the  taunts  of 
his  wife.  Such  a  conception  cannot  be  carried  through  the 
play  without  doing  violence  to  the  text.  Fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  discussion,  Mr.  Irving’s  view  has  not  been  without 
able  defenders ;  the  Standard,  in  particular,  has  published  a 
very  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  play  without  agreeing  with  Mr.  Irving.  We  have  re-read 
the  play,  and  we  agree  still  less  than  before.  The  gist  of  the 
Standard's  argument  is  that  Macbeth  conceived  the  idea  of 
murdering  Duncan  for  himself,  and  did  not  undertake  the 
crime,  as  Hazlitt  contended,  at  his  wife’s  suggestion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hazlitt  went  beyond  the  warrant  of  the 
text  in  supposing  that  the  motive-power  in  the  case  of  Mac¬ 
beth  was  the  same  that  prompts  many  an  unambitious  citizen 
to  contend  for  the  glorious  robes  of  civic  dignity.  In  the 
play  it  is  Macbeth  that  breaks  the  enterprise  to  his  wife,  and 
it  is  the  witches — those  malicious  powers  who  delight  in  lead¬ 
ing  men  to  ruin — that  indirectly  make  the  diabolical  sugges¬ 
tion  to  him.  But  whether  the  suggestion  which  unfixed 
Macbeth’s  hair  emanated  from  his  wife,  or  from '  the  witches, 
or  from  himself — w’hether  the  warlike  Thane  was  the  victim 
of  female  lust  for  regal  state,  or  false  metaphysical  aid,  or 
native  vaulting  ambition,  hardly  affects  the  question  whether 
his  nature  was  abiect  and  cowardlv.  sneakimr  and  treacherous. 


of  the  kingdom,  and  gained  much  glory  by  putting  down  rebels 
and  repelling  invaders.  One  day  Macbeth  and  Ilanquo  were 
walking  through  a  wood  when  the  weird  sisters  met  them  and 
hailed  them,  as  they  do  in  the  play.  He  thought  lightly  of  it 
at  the  time,  and  he  and  Banquo  often  talked  jestingly  of  the 
prophecy,  but,  by  and  by,  his  father  Sinel  died  and  he  became 
Thane  of  Glamis,  and  soon  after  he  was  created  Thane  of 
Cawdor  by  the  King.  Then  he  began  to  think  seriously  how 
he  might  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  witches’  prediction  ;  but, 
says  the  chronicler,  “  he  thought  with  himselfe  that  he  must 
tarie  a  time,  which  should  advance  him  thereto  (by  the  divine 
Providence)  as  it  had  come  to  pass  in  his  former  preferment.” 
He  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  next  to  Duncan’s 
children,  and  children  were  often  passed  by  in  such  times,  and 
his  first  idea  was  to  wait.  But  presently  Duncan  made  his 
son  Malcolm  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  spoke  of  him  as  his 
successor,  and  then  Macbeth  bestirred  himself,  and  his  wife 

lay  sore  upon  him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  verie 
ambitious.” 

All  these  facts  may  be  traced  in  the  first  act  of  the 
play,  only  they  are  condensed  and  hurried  on  more 
rapidly.  Macbeth’s  disposition  to  wait  on  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambition  is  seized  by  the 
dramatist  and  expressed  in  his  wife’s  saying  that  *‘  what  he 
would  highly,  that  he  would  holily.”  There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  chronicle  or  in  the  play  to  justify  the  conception 
of  him  ns  a  sneaking  coward.  In  the  play  tne  salutation  of 
the  weird  sisters  at  once  fills  him  with  murderous  fancies ;  he 
sends  on  a  courier  with  a  suggestive  letter  to  his  wife,  to 
“  break  the  enterprise  ”  even  before  an  occasion  has^  made 
itself.  When  Duncan  proposes  to  spend  a  night  under  his  roof, 
he  rides  on  in  advance  to  warn  her  of  his  coming,  rushes  into 
her  presence,  and,  in  a  masterly  scene,  the  two  interpret  each 
other’s  thoughts,  come  to  an  understanding,  and  concoct  the 
murder  without  either  directly  describing  their  terrible  purpose. 
Both  catch  fire  like  dry  wood  waiting  for  the  spark ;  the 
ambitious  suggestion  rushes  through'  them  and  fills  every 
comer  of  their  being  like  a  whirlwind.  It  mattered  little 
where  the  suggestion  came  from ;  the  devilish  powers  that 
keep  their  eye  on  mankind  and  gleefully  seize  every  opening 
for  mischief  saw  that  they  were  ripe  for  the  word  of  tempt^ 
tion.  We  miss  a  good  deal  of  the  import  of  the  tragedy  if 
we  conceive  the  Thane  and  his  lady  lying  in  bed  and  talking 
over  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining  greatness,  as  a  prosperous 
tradesman*  and  the  partner  of  his  wealth  might  discuss  the 
chances  of  a  sherifiship.  There  is  no  sneaking  on  the  part 
of  either,  and  Macbeth’s  only  cowardice  is  cowardice  of 
conscience.  Macbeth’s  shrinking  is  a  kind  of  shrinking  that 
does  honour  to  him.  To  represent  fits  a  physical  coward 
the  man  who  is  described  as ‘^valour’s  minion,”  “  Bellona’s 
bridegroom,”  “brave  Macbeth,”  who  “well  deserves  that 
name,”  a  general  renowned  for  his  “  personal  venture,”  whose 
praises  come  “  post  with  post  as  thick  as  hail,”  is  possible  only 
by  being  very  much  wiser  than  what  is  written.  We  may 
call  it  a  cowardly  thing  to  kill  an  old  man,  his  guest  and  his 
benefactor,  but  we  do  not  use  the  word  cowardly  in  the  sense 
of  physical  cowardice.  If  Macbeth  could  have  got  the 
throne  by  fighting  for  it,  doubtless  he  would  very  much  have 
preferred  killing  his  cousin  in  fair  field.  If  Shakspeare’s 
design  had  been  to  render  Macbeth  contemptible,  he  woiUd 
hardly  have  committed  the  blunder  of  loading  his  name  with 
praise  in  the  first  act. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Irving’s  notion  is  that  Macbeth  was  made 
a  coward  by  the  thought  of  committing  murder  and  the  re¬ 
collections  of  it.  The  lesson  that  conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all  would  be  enforced  all  the  more  powerfully  if  a  man 
of  heroic  mould  was  transformed  by  remorse  into  a  grovelUng 
knave.  Most  people  wilL  agree  that  part  of  the  dramatist’s 
intention  was  to  exhibit  the  ravages  of  a  sense  of  guilt  on  a 
naturally  courageous  man ;  but  Mr.  Irving  greatly  overdoes 
the  efl’ect.  He  has  been  complimented  on  renouncing  the 
grateful  and  popular  task  of  representing  a  bold  and  bluff 
soldier;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  just  to  rebuke 
him  for  straining  after  melodramatic  efl’ect  by  quivering, 
gasping,  and  grimacing  like  a  conscience-smitten  villain  at 
the  Surrey.  Both  before  and  after  the  murder  Mr.  Irving 
trembled  and  wobbled  about  with  as  helpless  a  look  as  if 
his  spinal  cord  had  been  extracted  by  a  vivisector.  Shak¬ 
speare’s  language  was  never  so  abominably  disfigured  and 
mangled ;  Macbeth’s  horror  was  so  extreme  that  he  lost  all 
power  of  articulation,  and  one  had  the  irritation  of  hearing 
some  of  the  most  tremendous  and  thrilling  passages  in  the 
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whole  range  of  the  drama  not  only  mouthed — that  would 
have  been  comparatively  tolerable — but  chawed,  ground 
between  the  teeth,  and  swallowed,  words  here  and  there 
forcing  themselves  out  in  sepulchral  gurgles  and  unearthly 
whooM.  So  completely  does  Mr.  Irving  succeed  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  speechless  horror  that  if  a  stranger  had 
come  in  without  knowing  what  was  the  play  at  the  point 
where  Lady  Macbeth  drags  the  remorseful  murderer,  des¬ 
pairing  and  reckless,  off  the  stage  when  the  knocking  is  heard 
without,  he  might  have  been  pardoned  if  he  had  supposed 
the  scene  to  be  a  washerwoman  dragging  home  her  drunken 
husband,  and  had  applauded  heartily  when  the  hero  dis¬ 
appeared  with  a  final  fiourish  of  his  right  arm.  “  Wake 
Duncan  with  thy  knocking”  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  “Won’t  go  home  till  morning.” 

It  is  a  very  obvious  objection  to  the  extravagant,  not  to 
say  burlesque,  terror  in  which  he  repre.sents  Macbeth  in  the 
first  two  scenes  of  the  second  act,  that  a  man  in  such  a  state 
would  probably  not  have  committed  the  murder  at  all,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  so  mastered  his  excitement  as  to  appear 
five  minutes  afterwards  tolerably  calm  and  self-possessed. 
Such  a  wretch,  if  he  had  been  physically  able  to  send  the 
dagger  home,  must  have  grovelled  and  begged  for  mercy  the 
moment  the  murder  was  discovered.  Mr.  Irving  made  a 
similar  mistake  when  he  represented  Hamlet’s  knees  as  shak¬ 
ing  under  him,  when,  according  to  the  text,  every  fibre  of 
him  was  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion’s  nerve.”  What  mean¬ 
ing  can  Mr.  Irving  attach  to  the  words — 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat  ? 

Or  the  words — 

Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives  : 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  mo. 

Mr.  Irving  is  right  to  give  full  expression  to  the  state  of 
mind  indicated  in  the  passages  where  Macbeth  speaks  of  “  eat¬ 
ing  our  meat  in  fear,”  and  lying  “  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  in 
restless  ecstasy,”  and  says  tnat  his  mind  is  “  full  of  scorpions.” 
But  we  demand  of  the  artist  who  represents  Macbeth  that 
he  depict  something  more  than  the  anguish  of  remorse. 
Macbeth  is  not  perpetually  on  the  rack  ;  he  makes  a  struggle 
to  shake  off  the  weight  that  galls  him,  and  his  desperate  ex¬ 
pedients  meet  with  momentary  success,  lie  is  not  a  coward  ; 
although  the  burden  of  his  guilt  lies  heavy  upon  him,  and  he 
feels  that  fate  is  against  him,  his  old  courage  reasserts 
itself  fitfully,  and  stands  up  ready  to  challenge  even  fate  itself 
into  the  lists.  In  ignoring  these  sudden  fluctuations  of  feeling, 
Mr.  Irving  simply  evades  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  actor, 
and  a  difficulty  which  must  constantly  meet  every  performer 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  The  actor  who  would  worthily 
portray  any  of  the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare  must  have 
above  everything  the  power  of  seizing  and  expressing  swift 
transitions  of  feeling.  In  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act, 
immediately  after  telling  his  wife  that  his  mind  is  full  of 
scorpions,  Macbeth  suddenly  takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
Banquo  and  Fleance  are  assailable.  “  Then  be  thou  jocund,” 
he  says  to  his  wife,  with  a  sudden  elation  and  warm  relief 
from  his  cares.  There  is  little  note  of  temporary  comfort  in 
the  tones  in  which  Mr.  Irving  repeats  this.  In  equally  fune¬ 
real  tones,  and  standing  at  a  cold  distance,  Mr.  Irving  repeats 
the  line  — 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck. 

Mr.  Irving  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  playful  familiarity 
of  the  words  calls  for  any  variation  from  his  settled  bearing 
of  incurable  dejection.  Macbeth’s  desperate  access  of  jocularity 
continues  to  the  beginning  of  the  banquet  scene ;  but 
Mr.  Irving  repeats  the  grimly  playful  words — “  Thou  art  the 
best  o’  the  cut-throats  ” — with  which  he  receives  the  murderer’s 
news  of  the  death  of  Banquo,  in  the  same  doleful  voice. 
Farther  on,  in  the  same  scene,  he  equally  misapprehends  the 
purpose  of  the  dramatist.  On  both  the  occasions  on  which  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  rises  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  Macbeth  is 
at  first  convulsed  with  terror,  but  his  courage  gets  the  better 
of  his  fears,  and  he  drives  the  ghost  away  with  a  desperate 
effort.  To  covey  his  face  with  his  scarlet  robe  and  fall 
shrieking  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  “  business,”  but  it  is 
obtained  by  disregarding  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
ignoring  the  terrific  character  of  the  struggle  that  Macbeth  is 
maintaining  against  the  gnawing  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  legions  of  the  supernatural  world  which  have  combined 
against  him.  In  Mr.  Irving’s  representation  there  is  no  trace 
of  struggle,  without  which  there  can  be  no  tragic  action  ; 
Macbeth  simply  grovels  and  lets  the  waves  roll  over  him.  In 
the  play,  Macbeth  struggles  fiercely,  satanically ;  the  heavier 
his  burden  grows,  the  deeper  draughts  he  makes  upon  the 
savage  resources  of  his  nature.  After  the  feebler  frame  of  his 
■wife,  which  at  first  is  seized  more  violently  by  the  flame  of 
passion,  is  exhausted  and  succumbs,  the  strong  leader  of  hosts 
continues  the  battle,  writhing  and  grovelling  at  times  in  agony 
of  mind,  but  every  now  and  then  violently  and  desperately 


throwing  off  the  weight  that  bears  him  down,  and  rising 
tnumphant  in  his  fierce  strength,  telling  pale-hearted  fear  it 
lies,  defiantly  “jocund”  as  he  strikes  aside  the  sword  of  fate. 
For  a  time  he  leans  on  the  false  promise  that  his  person  is 
invulnerable,  and  his  tortured  spirit  has  rest  j  but  when  that 
reed  breaks  the  man  does  not  wholly  collapse — there  is  still  a 
remnant  of  the  better  part  of  valour  at  his  heart,  and  ho 
makes  a  last  savage  fight  for  his  life.  The  concluding  fight 
Mr.  Irving  represents^  gallantly  enough,  but  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  lead  up  to  it,  or  to  make  it  appear  possible,  by  his 
previous  bearing. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  entirely  satisfactory  part  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  at  the  Lyceum  is  the  way  in  which  the  weird  sisters  are 
represented.  In  the  first  scene,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  represent  them  so  that  they  should  not  appear  more  rioiculous 
than  awful ;  but  in  the  fourth  act  the  “  saucy  beldams  ”  are 
put  on  the  stage  with  a  weirdness  that  is  a  real  help  to  the 
understanding  of  their  place  in  the  tragedy.  Particularly 
fascinating  is  the  wild  dance  which  they  perform  before  they 
vanish  with  Hecate.  That  is  the  most  singular  and  wonderful 
moment  in  the  play — the  point  from  which  we  look  when  we 
wish  to  embrace  the  whole  tragedy  in  one  view.  Macbeth, 
whose  ruin  the  hags  have  completed,  has  come  infuriated  to 
command  them  to  lilt  the  veil  of  the  future.  They  treat  him 
with  horrible  subserviency,  and  mock  him  with  false  hopes . 
They  grieve  his  heart,  already  wrung  at  the  prospect  of  his  own 
barren  reign,  with  a  sight  of  the  endless  offspring  of  Banquo. 
Then  with  impudent  mockery  they  propose  to  cheer  the 
spirits  of  their  victim,  and  show  him  the  best  of  their  delights, 
and  foot  it  merrily  with  their  fiendish  glee  out  of  his  sight,  off 
in  search  of  other  diabolical  sport,  leaving  him  with  the  echoes 
of  their  laughter  in  his  ears  writhing  and  madly  and  impo- 
tently  cursing  the  hour  of  his  bitter  torment.  The  witcnes 
are  fearful  beings.  They  are  the  terrible  background  of  the 
play,  and  it  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  when  they  are  so 
represented  ns  to  help  rather  than  destroy  the  conception  of 
their  character. 

MUSIC. 

balfe’s  “bohemian  girl.” 

The  first  specimen  of  English  or  at  least  of  British  Opera 
proper  produced  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  company  was  the  “  Bohe¬ 
mian  Girl,”  by  Balfe,  his  best  or  at  least  most  popular  work.  In 
speaking  of  the  same  composer’s  “  II  Talismano,”  we  have,  not 
long  ago,  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  his  style.  \Ve  referred  on  that  occasion  to  his 
utter  inability  of  handling  the  forms  of  the  great  opera ;  we 
mentioned  his  want  of  refinement  and  musical  knowledge,  the 
coarseness  of  his  orchestration,  and  the  flimsy  structure  of  his 
ensembles.  At  the  same  time  we  acknowledged  his  natural 
gift  for  writing  pleasing  tunes  (the  birthright,  it  seems,  of  the 
Celtic  race),  and  his  keen  eye  for  melodramatic  effects.  For  a 
composer  thus  gifted  and  ungifted  the  haunts  of  gypsy  girls 
and  their  aristocratic  lovers  are  a  fitter  scene  of  action  than 
the  high  places  of  tragic  heroes  and  heroines.  Balfe’s  “  Bohe¬ 
mian  Girl  ”  may,  by  courtesy,  be  called  u  comic  opera,  but  it 
is  greatly  below  the  standard  of  excellence  to  whi(m  the  g^t 
French  composers — Boieldieu,  Auber,  and  others — have  raised 
that  form  of  art.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  properly  classed 
with  what  the  Germans  call  “  Singspiele,”  or  “  singing  plajrs,” 
a  genre  between  the  spoken  drama  and  the  opera,  of  which 
Lortzing  is  the  chief  representative.  But  here  again  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  unjust  to  Balfe  by  comparing  his  music 
with  Weber’s  setting  of  “  Preciosa,”  a  similar  subject,  but 
imbuedby  the  German  composer  with  all  the  charmsof  romantic 
poetry.  The  story  of  Balfe  s  work  is  probably  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  or,  if  not  known,  may  almost  be  guessed  from  the 
title.  The  daughter  of  a  rich  Austrian  nobleman  is  carried  off  by 
the  gypsies,  after  having  been  rescued  from  imminent  danger  by 
one  of  their  gang.  She  lives  amongst  them  for  twelve  years, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  her  champion. 
Equally  as  a  matter  of  course  she  is  ultimately  recognised  by 
a  scar  on  her  arm,  and  restored  to  her  father,  who  at  first 
objects  to  the  lover,  but  is  soon  brought  round  by  the  gypsy 
conveniently  turning  out  to  be  a  Polish  refugee  of  high 
descent.  A  humorous  gypsy,  a  conceited  Austrian  officer,  and . 
a  gj’p.sy  queen  who  loves  the  Polish  count,  tries  to  make  mis- 
chiel,  and  is  shot  with  her  own  pistol  for  her  pains,  complete 
the  caste.  The  plot  is  me^re,  but  it  affords  opportunities  for 
musical  display  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  of  these  Balfe  has 
availed  himself  not  unskilfully.  We  have  a  pretty  gypsv  song 
for  chorus,  some  lively  ensembles^  and  an  infinite  number^  of 
ballads.  Every  character  in  the  piece  seems  bent  on  singing 
as  many  songs  as  possible,  and  these  full  of  sentiment  imd 
lyrical  effusion.  The  dragoon  is  quite  a  relief  when  he  begins 
a  comic  ditty.  Some  of  these  songs  are  tuneful  and  pretty; 
one  of  them  (“When  other  lips  and  other  hearts^')  has 
attained  “world-wide”  popularity.  Some  of  the  concerted 
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pieces  also  are  well  conceived,  and  the  music  to  the  ballet  in 
the  second  act  is  exceedingly  graceful.  But  all  this  surely 
does  not  amount  to  dramatic  composition.  Balfe^  indeed 
hardly  ever  considers  his  art  as  the  medium  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
pretation.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  attempt,  or  at  least  for 
any  sustained  attempt,  at  musical  characterisation.  Ilis 
creations,  from  the  bereaved  father  to  the  revengeful  gypsy,  are 
steeped  in  that  monotonous  sentimentality  which  for  a  time  may 
command  the  applause  of  the  vulgar,  but  which  to  the  lover  of 
dramatic  art  cannot  but  become  nauseous.  The  concerted  pieces, 
moreover,  are  of  the  most  commonplace  description.  There 
is  no  organic  development,  no  leading  up  to  a  climax,  and 
particularly  no  grouping  of  the  different  components ;  in 
short,  nothing  that  may  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  high  art, 
least  of  all  of  dramatic  art.  To  repeat  it  once  more,  it  is  for¬ 
tunately  incorrect,  and  certainly  anything  but  patriotic,  to  talk 
of  an  English  school  of  opera,  and  to  proclaim  Balfe  its 
pr^het. 

The  performance,  as  a  whole,  was  satisfactory,  although 
less  finished  than  that  of  “  Figaro’s  Marriage  ”  previously 
noticed  by  us.  Particularly  the  acting  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Mr.  F.  II.  Celli,  the  Count,  was  stiff  to  a  degree.  His 
acting  in  the  melodramatic  finale  of  the  first  act  bordered  on 
the  grotesque,  but  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  between  this  and 
the  second  act  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
his  deportment ;  he  was  a  dignified  old  gentleman,  and  sang 
the  sentimental  ballad  allotted  to  him  with  great  effect. 
Mr.  Charles  Lynll  rendered  the  Austrian  soldier  with 
much  humour  ;  and  Mr.  Avnsley  Cook’s  Devilshoof,  the  gypsy 
leader,  was  well  got  up.  ^Ir.  Henry  Nordblom  lacked  fire  as 
a  lover  and  dignity  ns  a  Polish  aristocrat,  but  his  pretty  tenor 
finds  favour  with  the  public.  Miss  Bose  Hersee,  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  girl,  sustained  her  part  with  the  lively  grace  which  the 
character  demands.  Iler  rendering  of  the  pretty  song 
(“  Come  with  the  gypsy  bride  ”)  in  the  second  act  met  with 
much  and  deserved  applause.  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  satisfied 
us  more  as  the  Hypsy  Queen  than  she  had  done  as  the  Page 
in  “  Figaro.”  We  discern  in  this  lady  considerable  talent  for 
acting,  which  with  proper  study  may  be  fuither  developed. 
At  present  she  is  somewhat  given  to  posing,  a  tendency 
whicm,  however,  was  but  too  much  favoured  by  the  insipid 
character  of  her  part.  The  orchestra  was  excellent  through¬ 
out,  and  the  chorus  acquitted  itself  much  to  its  credit,  only 
the  “  Prayer  ”  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  seemed  somewhat 
shaky. 

A  word  ought  hi  be  added  about  the  libretto  of  the 

Bohemian  Girl.”  Wo  are  used  to  outrages  on  rhyme  and 
reason  in  compositions  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  atrocities  of  diction 
and  versification  in  the  present  instance  are  too  monstrous  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  To  account  to  the  reader  for  our 
verdict,  we  open  the  book  at  random.  This  is  the  Count’s 
pathetic  exclamation  on  the  discovery  of  his  daughter’s  abduc¬ 
tion  : — 

Wretch  !  monster !  give  mo  back 
The  treasure  of  my  soul ; 

Oo — all — the  spoiler's  footsteps  track 
Tluit  treasured  prizs  who  stole. 

But  no  vain  hope  !  unless  we  pray  to  Him 

Who  heiUcth  all  sorrow,  with  suppliant  limb. 

AVhereat  the  chorus  breaks  forth  into  the  following  blasphemous 
gibberish : — 

Chorus — Thou  who  in  might  supremo, 

O’er  the  fato  of  all  reignest, 

Thou  whe  hope’s  palest  beam 
In  the  mourner  sustainest. 

Vouchsafe  to  lend  an  ear 
To  the  grief  of  the  wailer, 

Cut  short  the  dark  career 
Of  the  ruthless  ussailer. 

Voltaire  says  "  Ce  qui  est  trop  sot  pour  etre  dit,  on  le 
chante  we  paraphrase :  “  No  audience  of  ordinary  intelligence 
ought  to  put  up  with  such  trash  whether  said  or  sung.” 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  at  last  appears  a  chance  of  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money  from  the  low  level  current  for  the  past  two  months, 
the  outside  market  approximating  closely  to  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  being  rather  more  than  the  minimum  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  firmer  tendency 
are  various,  the  most  important  being  the  advance  in  Berlin 
daring  the  past  week,  and  the  consequent  fear  that  bullion 
may  be  withdrawn  from  this  side  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  for  mintage  purposes,  the  ofiicial  decree 
ordering  the  inauguration  of  the  gold  standard  on  the  Ist  of 
January  having  been  published.  Holland,  which  country,  it 
is  known,  requires  more  gold,  has  been  obliged,  by  the 
adverse  turn  in  the  exchange,  to  suspend  for  the  time  her  pur¬ 
chases  here,  and  for  the  moment  both  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  only  other  possible  drains  on  our  bullion,  are  un¬ 


able  profitably  to  import  it  from  this  country.  It  therefore 
only  rests  with  the  amount  to  bo  taken  by  Germany  to  show 
if  the  present  minimum  can  be  retained  or  how  soon  on 
advance  will  be  requisite.  The  Bank  is  now  getting  a  good 
share  of  what  little  discount  business  there  is,  and  the  private 
securities  will  soon  exhibit  an  augmentation  which,  accom- 
anied  by  a  diminution  in  the  reserve  of  notes  and  gold,  will 
0  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  if  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  falls  8  or  10  per  cent.,  say  to 
45,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  the  directors  will  not  delay 
an  upward  movement.  At  this  season  of  the  year  gold  is 
despatched  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  note 
circulation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  shipments  may 
be  made  to  Egypt,  a  little  later  on,  to  pay  for  cotton  ;  this  latter 
contingency  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned  on  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  balance  of  trade  and  interest 
payame  here  on  loans  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
this.  Last  year  these  withdrawals  in  the  second  week  in 
October  necessitated  a  rise  of  1  to  4  per  cent.,  but  at  that  time 
the  stock  of  bullion  was  only  22  millions  as  against  about 
27  millions  now.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  demand  is 
always  stimulated ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
payment  in  the  course  of  next  week  of  the  dividends  on  the 
New  Three  Per  Cents,  lets  loose  between  four  and  five  millions, 
and  which  has  previously  to  be  provided  for.  These  various 
circumstances  combined  stiffen  the  market,  and  it  would  be  by 
no  means  safe  to  prognosticate  an  era  of  dearer  money ;  but  that 
the  value  for  a  week  or  two  may  be  enhanced  is  not  improbable, 
and  very  possible.  Any  marked  increase  in  trade  would 
materially  help  the  improvement ;  but  this  seems  hardly  likely 
to  occur,  at  any  rate  till  the  spring,  and  the  reign  of  dearer 
money  would  consequently  in  all  probability  be  transitory. 

The  sensitive  condition  of  the  stock  markets  at  the  present 
time  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  complications  in 
several  quartern.  The  possibility  of  a  war  with  China,  to 
which  we  referred  more  than  a  month  ago,  does  not  appear  so 
remote,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Servian  people  causes 
grave  fears  that  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  the  Turkish 
provinces  will  not  be  so  speedily  put  down  as  those  who  have 
been  taking  a  couleur  de  rose  view  of  matters  seem  to  have  ima¬ 
gined.  The  English  funds  have  been  weak,  and  the  quotation  is 
now  about  ^  per  cent,  lower  than  last  week — a  considerable  drop 
in  Consols,  and  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the  fear  of 
increased  expenditure  and  a  probable  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund  operations.  Whether  we  went  into  a  Chinese  war  or 
not  mattera  but  little  so  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned',  as  no 
one  could  doubt  what  the  ultimate  result  of  it  would  be, 
although  perhaps  this  time  not  so  easily  settled  as  on  previous 
occasions,  and  in  the  end  the  cost  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  Flowery  Land.  It  is  yet,  however,  premature  to  vaticinate 
on  this  score,  as  discretion  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  mischief  be  averted ;  at  any  rate,  if  the  worst 
comes  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  fully  “  discounted  ”  by  the 
speculators  for  a  fall. 

Foreign  stocks  have  been  especially  depressed,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  decline  has  taken  place  in  all  securities.  Advantage  is 
taken  this  week  of  the  dealers  being  engaged  for  the  first 
three  days  with  the  fortnightly  settlement,  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  absence  of  the  Hebrew  speculators,  who  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  this  market,  allows  the  propagators  of  the 
innumerable  canards  to  turn  their  penny  to  advantage. 
Naturally  the  stocks  which  have  been  most  affected  are 
Turkish,  and  those  which  generally  fall  or  rise  in  sympathy 
with  them — Egyptian,  Hungarian,  &c.  The  money  for  the 
dividends  due  this  month  was  borrowed  on  very  onerous 
terms,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.,  and  is  said  to  be  on 
the  security  of  certain  tithes  due  during  the  next  five  oi 
six  months.  It  has  been  popularly  thought  that  any  secu¬ 
rity  that  Turkey  had  to  offer  had  been  already  pledgped, 
and  it  would  lie  interesting,  more  especially  to  the  bond¬ 
holders,  to  know  on  what  the  money  was  obtained.  Very 
little  faith  must  be  placed  in  Eastern  financiers,  and  a  country 
that  is  driven  to  the  straits  that  Turkey  now  is  would  not 
very  particular.  It  certainly  becomes  a  question  how  long  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  bolster  up  the  sick  man’s  treasury,  but 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  it  matters  little  what  sums 
are  lent  by  syndicates  of  bankers  and  others,  or  what  interest 
they  wring  out  of  his  improvidence,  so  long  as.  attempts  ^ 
not  made  to  foist  any  more  Turkish  stock  on  gullible  in¬ 
vestors.  Hungary  appears  to  suffer  from  periodical  deficits, 
the  last  budget  showing  one  of  over  2,000,000/.,  and 
creased  taxation  is  to  be  imposed.  At  the  present  price  of 
these  stocks  the  yield  is  about  6^  per  cent,  and  many  invest¬ 
ments  have  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  made 
in  them,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
country  is  anything  but  sound,  and  were  the  revolt  in  the 
East  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame  some  difficulties  might  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  as  the  division  between  parties  there  is  very 
and  a  pretext  might  be  found  for  a  rising.  No  country  is 
financially  sound  when  a  balance  cannot  be  struck  between  its 
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receipts  and  expenditure^  and  the  present  decadence  of  Egypt 
and  Turkey  has  mainly  arisen  from  glossin^f  over  year  by  year 
the  deficits  until  they  became  so  large  recourse  was  obliged  to 
be  bad  to  fresh  loans.  The  facility  with  which  in  the  past 
money  has  been  obtained  here,  more  perhaps  by  the  name  of 
the  issuing  house  than  actual  belief  in  the  stability  of  the 
borrowing  country,  is  now  at  an  end,  and  all  who  desire  to 
appeal  to  this  market  for  money  have  to  stand  the  test  of 
criticism.  ^  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  stock  dealers 
to  complain,  as  they  did  before  the  Foreign  Loans  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  any  proposed  restrictions  would  drive  bor¬ 
rowers  into  other  countries,  but  it  would  have  been 
to  the  advantage  of  many  had  several  States  conferred 
thair  favours  elsewhere  than  here,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  successfully  float  any  but  a  very  genuine 
loan.  Few  countries  could  appeal  to  us  with  much  chance  of 
success,  for  those  that  at  present'  are  properly  in  a  position 
to  do  so  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Russian  stocKs  have 
been  flat,  wnich  has  been  the  case  with  the  securities  of  all 
countries  contiguous  to  the  seat  of  insurrection.  If  money 
advances  in  value,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  fall  in 
all  stocks  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been. 

Home  railway  stocks  have  commenced  a  downward  move¬ 
ment  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  traffic  receipts  do  not  show 
the  increasQ.  anticipated,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
former  dividends  are  to  be  maintained.  The  speculators  who 
have  driven  up  the  prices  abnormally  high  are  now  said  to 
have  got  out* of  their  purchases,  and  in  all  probability  are  now 
engaged,  the  stocks  being  in  other  hands,  in  the  reverse  opera¬ 
tion.  There  are,  however,  some  descriptions  which  still 
remain  “pawned,”  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  sustain 
q^uotations  where  these  are  concerned,  and  if  any  signs  are 
snown  of  a  drop  it  will  be  speedily  put  a  stop  to  by  further 
purchases,  so  long  as  bankers  can  be  found  to  make  advances 
thereon.  In  a  rising  money  market,  however,  more  difficulty 
is  experienced,  more  “  margin  ”  being  generally  required,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  pay  the  operators  so  well,  and  the 
remark  made  with  regard  to  foreign  stocks  is  applicable  with 
even  greater  force  to  railway  shares,  for  were  the  bank  rate  to 
go  to  4  or  6  per  cent.,  the  tumble  in  quotations,  owing  to 
bankers  getting  rid  of  their  pledges,  would  be  enormous.  The 
public  have  been  warned  often  enough  to  leave  railways  alone 
at  their  present  price ;  if  they  do  so,  it  is  very  probable,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  on  far 
better  terms  than  at  present,  and  when  the  yield  will  be  more 
commensurate  to  the  risk. 

All  hope  of  any  amalgamation  between  the  rival  Atlantic 
telegraph  companies  may  probably  be  reckoned  to  be  at  an 
end  for  the  moment,  the  new  cable  having  been  broken.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  old  company  will  take  advantage  of  being 
again  the  monopolist  to  raise  their  present  rates,  which,  as  we 
have  said  before,  cannot  pay ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  at  least  2s.  per  word  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  percent., 
which  those  connected  with  submarine  telegraphy  seem  to 
consider  a  fair  return.  If  any  working  agreement  or  amal¬ 
gamation  was  at  some  future  time  to  take  place,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  a  rival  company,  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  capital  possible,  spring^g  up  and  laying 
another  cable,  which  must  either  be  bought  up  by  the  old 
company  or  active  competition  be  entered  into.  For  the 
public  the  latter  is  of  course  preferable,  and  the  blind  fatuity, 
which  caused  hundreds  to  place  reliance  in  the  elaborate  cal¬ 
culations  made  for  their  benefit  a  year  or  .two  since,  showing 
the  estimated  traffic  is  now  at  an  end. 
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Drury  lane.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAXJLT  in  the 

great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  aoen<^ 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  I’receded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4i. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  tlU  5  daily. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsuliur  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leodcnhall  Street,  E.C..  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ONDON 


NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  bo  in 
force  from  May  15th  to  the  Slst  October,  1875.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

Q.  FINDLAT. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager's  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  li  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

A-t  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  M.  E.  Morsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  £^.  «t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  E^.  *t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E^q.,  JJ*.  f  Mitjor  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

R^way  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £l  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  FDrms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.a.S., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSUR.\NCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-i-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Poll  MaU,  S.W. 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  14th  October 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rjiHE 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCEa 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

Officb-No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


West  End  Agents, 

Messrs.  Grinolay  Si  Co.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


Governor— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
Bub-Governor- EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 
Defuty-Governob— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Ma:nu8cript8,  _ 


FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  raady  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  runain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void.  * 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  la 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  aooonnts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  ore  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


IVTORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

-L  Y  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  doe  at  Michaelmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen 
days  from  Hie  29th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

September,  1875. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  PeilodiOBl 
Returns  nave  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  is  disting^nished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £2,948,106  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  Losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suffloe  to  state  that  the  total  businese  amounte  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet  Street,  B.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 
September  29,  1875.  _ 


PHCENIX  fire  office,  Lombard  Street  and  Charingr 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lou  settlements. 

insuranew  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World.  , 

/  rUF/TOnil'  wxr  TJ^WTJT.T. 


O  ^  -J  I  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
SeeretarUt  |john  J.  BROOMFIELD. 
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vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

i.  M  Any  inralid  can  cure  hlniBclf,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expenae,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  navea  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  tluroats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h>’Btcria,  neuralgia,  irritabllitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exliaiistion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  ounsidered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  os  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6,  1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  afTccte<I,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  w’ould  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earUert  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  C8,47I  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  t\»  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{treach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  lieneflts  of  your  a<lmirablo 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTI^  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Jterlin  Clinical  UVcII  yof  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  childien  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  frrim  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


Du  B.4.RRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  cau-sed  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  3s.  &d  • 
2  lb.,  6s.;  24  lb.,  50s. 

“r\EP6TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

I V  London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  C^le  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflscb  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Porchasers  arc  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


■pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

-*  J  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  bad  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Fotnl  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  flfty  years’  imlcscribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  conetipatirtn.  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'B  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLV^. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^I^re  No.  r>2,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  di^teased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  earn,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  F<X)D.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. Oliver,  nerves.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bri^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioui 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lnmplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COLOURBD 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRF.SS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
MagneMa  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  A  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  tbreughont  the  world. 


IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JY1_  '  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

Af  ILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

XvJ_  6t/.  Packets.  Ir.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. -^f  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\1I7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detect^,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21r.,  2G«.  (id.,  and  3U.  (id.;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31«.  6</.,  4*2<.,  and  52j.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42t.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Fost-oflice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Ti^LASTlC  STOCKINOy,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 


U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr. 


Livinerstone,  describinpp  the 
province  of  Angola  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  <»f  the  people,  “  Wlio  rciiuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disense—  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  Uiem  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Bcurvy,  which  prevailtnl  on  board  our  goo«l  ship  th*e  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  worhi,  liavc  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
raoellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FtX)l),  whlrh  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vcgcUthIcs  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  liealth  and 
strength,  and  we  n  gret  that  routine  should  hitherto  liave  stood  in  the  way  of 
IM  nniversal  adoption  in  the  Navy. —  Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  V  allery,  E.  Cauvy,  G.  Bourdon,  K.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Kourricu.  Roads  off 

Hv^res.  lM.h  M»v  IM7;<  >• 


Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  ail  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawui  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  Is.  6d.,  lOr.,  and  16<. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— -\utumn 

is  usually  the  season  wlien  constitutional  weaknetwes  develop  thernselvw. 
Now  is  the  time  for  prompt  and  decisive  intervention.  With  Holloway’s  twin 
reiueilies,  applied  in  conformity  with  tlic  instructions  folded  around  them,  every 
invalid  may  avert  the  threatening  ailment,  and  escape  l)oth  its  sufferings  and 
its  perils.  These  medicaments  can  be  safely  used  by  the  afflicted  of  every  age, 
rank,  and  condition,  they  remove  all  causes  which  tend  to  vitiate  the  vital  fluid, 
they  reiluce  all  disordered  functions  to  regularity,  they  purify,  cool,  and  heal. 
No  malady,  however  trifling,  should  be  lainnitted  to  remain  untreated  when 
such  easy  and  effective  means  of  thoroughly  eradicating  the  very  seeds  of 
disease  arc  pLiced  w’ithin  every  patient’s  reach. 


\ 
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OETZMANN  &  00 


furnish  your 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19a.  to  BSa. 
Electro  Forks — r»ble,  from  24i.;  Spoone,  from  21a. 
Papier  Hache  Tea  ^^yi,  in  Sets,  2ig.,  66*.,  es*. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covers — Tin,  238.;  Metal,  668.;  Electro,  £11  11& 
Electro  Cmets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

Cbina  and  Glass — Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


Fenders— Bright,  468.  to  £16;  Brmue,  98.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Begister,  Hot-air,  Bo. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comice^poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Be. 
Gaseliers- 2-light,  17a;  3  do..  628.;  6  do.,  £6  8s, 
Kitcheners- From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  8  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— Dawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Be* 
(Catalogue  fr00.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaOEATINO.  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London 


^stored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strongmen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
pmserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,.  LONDON,  E.C. 


"p^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 


cheater,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Iw  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan* 
mgeous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oh  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Ofllces  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insorances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  ami  other  important  towns. 


T:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

13  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tJ  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapeide. 


dilapidations,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
^  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PniCIH  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


toilet  and  nursery  powder," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
^  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
•oreain.  i^ice,  u.  6</.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSiGB,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

"PHIS  celebrated  and  moat  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  ia  the 

A  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
nd  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
,abel,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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Two  COUT^SES  OF  LECTURES  ON  MINERALS 

AND  ROCKS  will  be  giren  at  KING’S  COIiJ.EaB„IiOND£INvi»y;fto- 
feasor  Tennant,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  paying  the  College  fees. 
One  course  on  Wednestlay  and  Friday  mornings,  from  9  to  10  o’clock,  com- 
mendiig  Wedneed^,  Oeto^  6th,  and  terminating  at  Easter,  1876.  The  other 
oonrse  is  given  on  dhiuriKlay  evenings  from  8  to  9.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  a  very  extensive  collection  of  sp^mens. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor 
Tennant,  F.G.S.,  at  bis  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


TmS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  li. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY,, 

A  SERMON  FOR  THE  TIMES, 


rjiHE 


BIRKBECK  BUII.DING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Crathie,  6th  September. 

By  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D., 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Bltuunu  S^iCiETT,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOE  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Fiieeiiou)  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Sootland.  ' 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45  George  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  ^VTTH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BriiKHKCK  Dank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Acoonnts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  fnll  particnlars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENBCROFT,  Manager. 


rrim  COST  of  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  and  of 

JL  board  SCHOOLS. 

By  ROBERT  GREGORY,  M.A., 

Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Society,  Member  of  the 


London  School  Board. 


Publlahed  by  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

1876. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


^REE  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  CLUBS.— 

J-  Dr.  CHANNING’S  WORKS  in  One  Volume,  post  free. — Address. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  i>art  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrehasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  uncxpocte<i  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  nama  pdoe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Wanbonsc,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mooming  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  Y’S 

THE  LONDON  Ol-afERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246, 247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


J-'  Dr.  CHANNING’S  WORKS  in  One  Volume,  post  free. — Address, 
R.ISpeaus,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  The  volume  is  sold  at  3«.  6d., 
post  free,  by  H.  brace,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  ■■ 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  HJl.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1*.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Dailg  ‘‘Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oatrtle. — 

“  Really  admirable.”  /WiMiroied  Aoedoa  Right  well  done.”  Morning 

Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Poll  of  incident  and  stnmgly  expressed  sentiment." 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdln.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  66  Coomhil],  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


V^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

W  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60.000 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


vT  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
differt*nt  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Culonrs,  Is.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  usetl,  and  bow  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
acooTding  to  HeraUlio  rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOi. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  Sj.  6(i.,  post  free  by  T.  (’ULLETDN,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  snpcr-royal  8to,,  pp.  1 ,062.  Price,  12i.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16«.  to  Non-M^mbmrs. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY".  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Rcgnlations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  TUB 


4UT0TYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

.“Z  ^  Tm,»«ot  the  British  Mnseum,  the  Learned  sideU«.‘knd  the  teadinj 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6«.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  cngravctl  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  M.  extra.  T.  COLLETON,  Engraver  to  theQncen  and  Royal 
FamMy  21  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.U. 


Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO., 
AutotyiM  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Ratbbone  Place,  W. 


pULLETON’tS  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  Itest  Paiwr  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


Vy  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  iMJst  PajMjr  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  aiul  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranbourne  Struct  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  wuht  and  126  high-flap  envdopos.  stomned  in  ri<*  colours,  with 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


A  S'  ream  of  paixT  and  126  high-flap  envdopos,  stamped  in  ri<*  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  inon«>gTani,  Gs.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 


pULLETON’3  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 


From  the  ”  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  2946, 1872. 

“  TILE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  i* 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Joumai*  is  in 
England." 


2s.  04. ;  Hat  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Off. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  vdtb 
directions,  post  fne  for  cosh  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QJGNET  lUNGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  'Tlie  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from ; — 


£22s. ;  £3  3s.  ;  £4  4s. ;  £GGs. ;  £GlGs. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  IGs.  Send  sisoof  tinger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  re<juirc<i.  .4nns,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  _ 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


\fISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 


V  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Carils,  fifty  each,  fifty  emlxisscd  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  si^  Engraver,  26  Cranbonrnc  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums,  stamped 

in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
Tlie  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understoml  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


arc  ready : — Two  Sheets  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  ArchbUhnpe  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxfonl  ami  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  ^Innograms.  Four  Sheets  Illumbiated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lime),  W.C. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY",  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Establislied  IMl,  and  comi)o«ed  of  resjiectable  men  of  different  nations. 


From  the  «  SATURBAT  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


V>'  EstabliRhed  IMl,  and  comi)o«ed  of  resjiectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  luid  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  b« 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J«  T. 
Hiqhlakd,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 


JUST  READY. 


At  all  the  liibraries,  in  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.,  price  32s. 


SECOIETID  EIDITlOliT 


ULTIMA  THULE:  TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 


iCEii.A.iT3D- 


RICHARD  F.  BURTON. 


]n<A  IlUtorical  Introduction,  Maps,  and  Illustrations . 


PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO, 
LONDON  ;  14  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND  ; 
AND  EDINBURGH. 


Now  ready,  In  8vo.,  price  6s.,  cloth. 

TT’FFECTUAL  refoiim:  in  man  and  society. 

Xli  By  Henry  Tilavis,  M.D. 

London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Third  Edition,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

THIRST  GREEK  BOOK,  containing’  Exercises  and  Reading 

-I-  Lessons  on  the  Inflexions  of  Snbstantives  and  Adjectives,  and  of  the 
Active  Verb  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  With  complete  Vcxabularies.  By  John 
ROBfov,  B.A.  Ixmd.,  Author  of  “  Constructive  I^tin  Exercises ;  "  Secretary  of 
University  College,  London. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  53  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


'pHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAG.VZINE  for  OCTOBER. 

OONTiQCm* 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  H.  Fraecuxon. — Continued. 

B.iCK  O’  WHIDDY.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

AUTUMN.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of  “Livingstone  In  Africa,” 
“  The  Red  Flag  and  other  Poems,”  6ic. 

MODERN  JUDAISM.  By  AN  English  Jew. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Part  HI. 
are  GOOD  RECRUITS  WORTH  PAYING  FOR?  By  McCULLAOH 
'roURENfl,  M.P. 

HER  ANSWER.  By  Edward  Severn. 

IN  THE  PEAK  COUNTRY.  By  “Red  Spinner.” 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Jus’nN  McCarthy.- 
TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvakus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

STREAKED  WITH  O-OED 

Is  the  title  of  the  forthcoming  Storj',  forming  the 

EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OP  “THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE”’ 

FOR  1875. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

London :  GRANT  &  CO.,  Tummill  Street,  E.O. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


^HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENm 


OCTOBER. 


The  Chordi  and  the  Universities.  By  Herbert  Richards. 

The  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth.  By  Edward  Dowden. 

A  Ramble  in  Syracuse.  By  A.  H.  Sayoe. 

Poor.  Relief  in  Foreign  Conntrios.  By  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

Cbades  Bandekure.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

Reosoned  Realism.  By  J.  Scot  Henderson. 

The  Place  of  Geography  in  Physical  Science.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Strachey,  R.E. 
Beauchamp’s  Career.  Chaps.  X  LI V.—XLVI.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  ii  HALL,  198  PiooadiUy. 


Be-issue  of  Thackeray’s  Works,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations. 

In  22  Monthly  Volnmos,  large  Crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d,  boards. 

NOW  READY, 

THE  PARIS  SKETCH  BOOK, 


the  memoirs  of  C.  J.  YELLOWPLUSH. 


In  One  Volume.  With  Illustrations. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


^  Now  ready,  (One  Shilling),  No.  190. 

THE  CORXHILL  MAGAZINE  for  October.  With 

l^'>8tration8  by  Gsoroe  du  Maurikb  and  A.  Hophns. 
e  of  Learn  Dundas  (With  on  Illustration).  Chaps.  IX. — Las  Cosas 

The  Pomegranate  Bud.  XI.— Among  Pitfalls.  XII.— 

struck  Down. 

At  the  Seaside. 

S^flcial  Medicine, 

Mowyfor^en“cS^*  and  Rousseau. 

Th®  Years  of  Dante. 

®  H^d  of  Ethelberta  (With  an  lUustration).  Chaps.  XVI.— A  Tumpike- 
"YII. — An  Inner  Room  at  the  Lodge.  XVIII. — A  Large  Public 
"SU.  XIX. — Ethelberta’s  House.  XX. — Near  Sand  bourne  —  London 
streets  Ethelberta’s.  XXI. — Ethelberta’s  Drawing-Room. 

tondon  ;  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


JOHN  LATOUCHE, 


With  lUnstimiions  by 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  .T.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT. 


1  voL,  demy  8vo.,  prioe  lOa  Gd. 


From  the  Athknjeum. — ”  We  advise  readers  to  take  to  this  book  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  And  a  great  deal  of  good  material  in  it,  a  sound,  healthy 
way  of  thinking,  and  absolutely  no  *  goody  ’  cant,  that  pest  of  onrrent  books 
of  travel.” 


Just  published. 

GRAY’S  ELEGY.  Translated  into  French  Verse  by 

J .  Roberts,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Is. 

By  the  same, 

MILTON’S  L’ALLEGRO  and  IL  PENSEROSO.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  French  Verse.  2^. 

HARRISON  St  SONS,  69  Pall  Mall,  London. 


From  the  Times. — “  An  enteiinrising  touriit  deairons  to  venture  upon  oom- 
paratively  untrodden  gronnd  for  a  late  autumn  or  an  early  spring  trip,  may  go 
f  urUier  than  Portugal  and  fare  worse ;  and,  if  he  directs  his  steps  to  thatoountry , 
he  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more  genial  and  ontertabiing  fellow-traveller  than  Mr. 
John  Latouche  ...  A  well-informed  traveller,  a  shrewd  observer,  and  a  sym¬ 
pathising  man  of  the  world  .  .  .  Mr.  Latouche  was  enabled  to  see  much  and  to 
judge  correctly ;  and,  os  a  description  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  habits, 
his  book  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  lively  interest  throughout.” 

From  the  Mormng  Poot.— “  The  author’s  obaerration  is  both  keen  and  far¬ 
sighted,  while  bis  travelling  companion  is  almost  as  interesting  as  tbo  squire  of 

the  knight  of  La  Mancha,” - Second  NcncE.— “  The  author  evidently 

travelled  with  his  eyes  and  oars  open,  and  used  both  to  good  putpoee ;  and 
although  his  impresrions  are  recorded  from  noeraory  instead  of  being  noted  at 
the  time,  yet  they  afford  a  more  complete  picture  of  Portugpicse  life  than  any 
modem  writer  has  supplied.” 


From  the  Academy.—”  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  antiquities,  Roman  and 
mediaeval,  with  which  Portugal  abounds ;  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
which  Mr.  Latouche  so  ably  describes,  nor  have  we  given  our  readers  a  specimen 
of  the  quiet  humour  which  pervades  nearly  every  page  of  this  entertaining  book. 
Space  will  only  allow  us  to  add  that  those  who  road  Mr.  Latouche’s  Travels 
when  they  flrst  appeared  in  the  JVete  Quarterly  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  poasms 
them  in  a  permanent  form,  and  those  who  now  make  aoquaintanoe  with  them 
for  the  flrst  time  will  derive  an  amount  of  pleasore  from  their  perusal  whiob  few 
books  of  similar  character  afford.” 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—”  Mr.  Latooche  has  produced  a  singularly 
interesting  and  readable  book  ...  It  is  obviously  the  work  not  only  of  a  scholar 
and  historian,  bat  of  a  very  acute  observer  of  men  and  manners,  who,  having 
seen  the  cities,  and  come  to  know  the  mind  of.  many  people,  has  aoqnlred  that 
width  and  justness  of  view,  that  deAniteossS'Of  oonoeptlon  of  a  raee  and  its 
tendencies  which  is  the  last  accomplishment  of  the  philosophical  traveller  .  . 
Without  far  longer  extracts  than  our  space  permits,  justice  could  not  be  done  to 
the  easy  grace  of  Mr.  Latonche’s  diseasstons  of  things  in  Portugal,  nor  an-  idea- 
given  of  their  range  ...  A  pleasanter  book  we  have  rarely  met  with,  nor  one 
which  is  more  conspicuously  the  outcome  of  an  acute  and  highly  cultiTafccd 
mind.” 


From  tbs  Wobld. — If  two  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  opportonltiee  which 
Portugal  offers  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  only  one  opinion  Is  possible  as  to  the 
attractions  of  Mr.  Latouche’s  book.  It  is  the  most  enjoyable,  the  most  natoral, 
the  freshest,  and  the  cleverest  volnme  of  travels  which  we  have  had  for  many  a 
long  day.  Its  anthor  went  to  the  country  that  he  here  describee  with  a  mind 
singularly  well  informed,  and  a  fancy  peculiarly  alive  to  all  external  influences. 
Bat  he  went  there  also  with  few  preconceptions  and  fewer  prejudices,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  his  narrative,  as  a  reocH’d  of  his  own  experienoes  and  im¬ 
pressions,  is  absolutely  faithful,  and  feeling  it  to  be  such  we  enjoy  most 
thoroughly  every  page  .  .  .  Mr.  Latouctae  is  the  master  of  an  BngUsh  stylo 
which  it  is  singularly  pleasant  and  even  refreshing  to  read— full  of  quiet  humour,  * 
and  with  occasional  touches  of  satire  and  irony,  and  admirably  unlaboured  and ' 


From  the  Spectator.—”  3Ir.  Latouohe’s  Travels  are  delightfully  written  .  .  . 
An  unusually  observant  and  kindly  traveller,  he  picks  up  odde  and  ende  of 
character,  and  an  ample  repertoire  of  good  stories,  which  ho  mixes  jadidously 
with  the  serious  and  extensive  information  his  work  conveys  respecting  Portugal 
past  and  present,  its  government,  polities,  natural  features,  commeroe,  and 
national  characteristics  .  .  .  His  book  is  as  fair  as  it  is  pleasant,  as  full  of  in¬ 
formation  as  it  is  sparkling  with  hnmonr,  and  we  think  that  the  majority  of 
his  readers  will  acknowledge  that  its  perusal  has  taught  them  not  only  a  great 
deal  that  they  had  not  tiitherto  known  about  Portugal,  but  modi  more  than 
they  would  have  been  induced  to  learn  through  any  lesa  entertaining  medinm.” 


London :  WARD,  LOCK  &  TYLER  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 
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EICHIRD  BEITTIET  &•  SOI’S  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 


LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


POEMS,  ESSAYS,  and  SPEECHES.  Bj  His  Majesty 

the  Kiho  or  Sweoem.  In  8to. 

n. 

“MANN"  and  MANNERS  at  the  COURT  of  FLO- 

HENCE.  II48-l;8>.  Fotnided  on  the  LetUn  of  Sir  Borneo  Mann  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Edited  by  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.  In  2  toLi.  8to. 

in. 

The  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.  By  the  Very 

Rev.  Walter  Fakquhau  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Forming  the 
Eleventh  Volume  of  “The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.” 

In  8vo. 

The  LIFE  of  HENRY  TEMPLE,  VISCOUNT  PAL- 

MEBSTON.  The  Concluding  Volumes  by,  the  Hon.  Evkltn  A.suley, 
M.P.  In  8vo.  With  Portrait. 

MEMOIRS  of  CELEBRATED  ETONIANS,  including 

Fielding,  Gray  the  Poet,  Horace  Walpole,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  Horne  Tooke,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Earl  Temple, 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  Lc.  By  John  Henfjiok  Jesse,  Author  of  *'  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,”  “  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  Ac. 
In  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  DEAD  CITIES  of  the  ZUYDER  ZEE.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Henri  Havard.  Translated  by  Miss  Wood,  and  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Casbkl  Hoet.  In  8vo.  With  Illustrations. 

vn. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  the  Princess  Felix 

SAUf-SALM.  In  2  voU.,  crown  8vo. 

>Tn. 

TERESINA  in  AMERICA.  By  Th^r^se  Yelverton, 

Lady  Avo.vmore,  Author  of  *'  Teresina  Peregrina.”  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

IX. 

ENGLAND :  Literary  and  Social.  From  a  German 

Point  of  View.  By  Juurs  Rodknbeiiu.  In  8vo. 

The  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely  New 

Edition,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  in  8  vols.,  fcp.  8vo.,  to  be  known  as 
“  The  Burlington  Edition.” 

MEMORIALS  of  tho  SOUTH  SAXON  SEE  and 

CATHEDRAL  of  CHICHESTER.  From  Original  Sources.  By  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Stephens,  Author  of  “The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,”  Ac.  In  8to.,  with  Illustrations. 


OLD  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  an  Old  Paheka 

Maori.  With  a  lYeface  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  8vo. 

XIII. 

The  HEAVENS.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Astronomy.  By  AMknfcE  Guillemin,  and  Edited  by  J.  Norman 
L<k;kysr,  F.R.A.S.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  embodying  ^1 
the  Latest  Disooveriee  in  Astronomical  Science.  In  demy  8vo.  with  nearly 
200  lUustratlons,  price  10«.  6</. 

XIV. 

Tho  LETTERS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  late 

EDWARD  DENISON,  M.P.  for  Newark.  People’s  Edition,  including 
several  Letters,  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  Tauchnitz  size. 

XV. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS.  By  the  late  John  Timrs, 

F.S.A.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  Croam  8vo. 
Ibjzborghe  binding,  Oi. 

XYl. 

LIVES  of  tho  LATER  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS. 

By  the  late  John  Tiiibs,  F.S.A.  Canning,  Capt.  Morris,  Curran,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Chas.  Mathews,  Talleyrand,  Jcrrold,  Albert  Smith,  Ro^rs,  Hood, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Leigh  Hunt,  Ac.  New  Edition,  in  Roxburghe 
binding,  2  vols.,  crown  8i'o.,  12s. 

xvii. 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS.  By  the  late  Lord 

Daluno  and  Bulwkr.  a  New  Edition,  including,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  crown  Svo.,  Roxburghe  binding,  6#. 

XVIII. 

The  BENTLEI.  BALLADS.  New  Edition,  in  crown 

8VO.,  Roxburghe  binding,  2s. 

XIX. 

WILD  MIKE.  A  Christmas  Story.  By  Florence 

Montoomkhy,  Author  of  “Tlirown  Together,”  “Misunderstood,”  Ac.  In 
•mall  crown  8to. 

XX. 

y<^  Addition  to  Betitlry's  Favourite  Sovels. 

STEVEN  LAWRENCE,  Yeoman.  By  Mrs.  Edwardes, 

Author  of  “  Archie  Ix)vell.”  “  Leah  ;  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  Ac.  The  New 
and  Popular  Edition.  Witli  an  Illustration  on  Steel.  In  crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 

Publishen  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


NEW  BOOKS,  NOW  READY. 

BIDA.  The  Authorised  Version  of  the  FOUB 

GOSPELS.  The  Volume  for  the  present  Season  is  that  of  ST.  mare, 
with  the  beautiful  Etchings,  on  Steel  after  the  Drawings  made  in  Um 
Holy  Land  by  M.  Biua.  Imperial  4to.  appropriately  bound,  price  £8  8«. 

[Readt/. 

I  N.B.— The  GOSPELS  of  ST.  MATTHEW  and  ST.  JOHN  have  already  been 
published,  uniformly  with  the  above,  price  £3  3s.  each.  The  GOSPEL  of  ST, 
LUKE  18  in  preparation  for  next  season. 

Now  ready. 

Vol.  IV.  of  GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE. 

Translated  by  Robrut  Black.  Numerous  lUostrations.  Royal  8vo., 
price  24s.  (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  price  248.,  also  now  ready.)  VoL  V.  is  in 
preparation.  _ 

NOTICE.— MISS  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EIGHT  COUSINS;  or,  the  Aunt  HUl. 

Hlustrated.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  “LITTLE  MEN,”  “LITTLE  WOMEN,” 

“  OLD  FASHIONED  GIRL,”  “  WORK.” 

All  of  which  are  reparoducefl  in  “  LOW’S  ROSE  LIBRARY,”  1a.  each,  and  in*y 
also  be  had  in  larger  size  and  doth  bound  at  84. 6d. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 

On  EESTOEATION.  By  E.  Viollet-le-Duc. 

And  a  Notice  of  hU  Works  in  connection  with  the  Historical  Monuments 
of  France.  By  Ciiarlks  Wkthkrkd. 


JULES  VERNE’S 


Now  ready. 

MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND. 


In  8  vols. 

I.  DROPPED  from  the  CLOUDS.  Square  crown  8vo.,  doth  extra,  74. 6<f. 
II.  ABANDONED.  Ditto  ditto. 

III.  The  SECRET  of  the  ISLAND.  Ditto  ditto. 

PALLISER  (Mrs.  BURY).  A  HISTORY  OF 

LACE.  With  numerous  Full>page  Colonred  aud  other  Ulustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  additional  Cuts  and  Text.  8vo.,  cloth,  214.  [lUadp. 

Now  ready,  small  post  8vo.,  doth,  price  2s. 

HOW  to  LIVE  LONG.  By  W.  W.  HAll,  M.D. 

Over  1,000  Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral  Health  Maxims. 


N  EW  NOVELS. 

The  BANNS  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Duttox 

Cook,  Author  of  “  Hobson’s  Choice,”  &c.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  214. 

[Foie  readit. 

JOHN  HOLDSWORTH,  CHIEF  MATE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Jilted  I  ”  8  vols,,  crown  8vo.,  814.  6d.  [Voir  readr. 

“  We  have  enjoj’ed  this  book  so  heartily  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  quite  smtt 
for  all  persons  capable  of  appredating  a  really  good  novel  into  whose  hands  it 
does  not  happen  to  fall.” — Utandard. 


“  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet.” — Athenceum. 

CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

PRICE  2s.  ed.  EACH.  [yovrtadp. 
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